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“A Good Beginning is Half the Battle,” 


so start the day well by taking Van Houten’s Cocoa at 

breakfast. It not only nourishes and invigorates the body, 

but tones up the nervous system and gives force and energy 

for the day’s work. It is as delightful to the taste as it is 
beneficial to health. 


Sold by all Grocers, Don't forget to order a tin next time! 
































FOOD For 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS and the AGED. 
Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 





Health Exhibition, London. 


Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Benger’s Food is 
not only highly nutritive, 
but is most easily di- 
gested, and is so deli- 
cious that it is enjoyed by 
Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents and the Aged. 
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BUCHANAN 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





DONT COUCH 

KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE CS 
THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 13id. 
tins everywhere. 





EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should 
know about the 


WONDERFUL 
MARVEL 
WHIRLING 


Chemist for it. 
ng cannot sup 
ply the Marvel, accept no 
er; but send stamp for 
book ok giving full particulars 
ections—Invaluable 


ladies. 
MARWEXI CO. 
DEPT. 27, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS 
WASHING MATERIAL 


Viyella 


(Regd.) 


the ideal material 


Nightdresses 
Pyjamas. 


ECONOMICAL 
BECAUSE 
DURABLE. 
The QUEEN says:— 


“You can wear it for nightdresses 
all the year round,” 


From leading drapers 


or name of nearest 
sent by 


‘Viyella,’55a, Friday St., London. 





‘Viyella ’ Hosiery Underwear can 
also be obtained. 


















MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The Works of Thomas Hardy 


In Fortnightly Volumes. With a Map of Wessex in each except the Poems. 
Crown 8vo0., cloth extra, 35. 6d. cach. 


10. The Hand of Ethelberta. 
11. A Laodicean. 

12. Desperate Remedies. 

18, Wessex Tales. 


1. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. (ready. 

2. Far from the Madding Crowd. | 
é 

3. The Mayor of Casterbridge. ° 













4. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
5. Two on a Tower. 


7. The Woodlanders. 
8. Jude the Obscure. 
9. The Trumpet-Major. 


6. The Return of the Native. 


(Ready | 44, Life’s Little Ironies. 


15. A Group of Noble Dames. 

16. Under the Greenwood Tree. 

17. The Well Beloved. 

18. Wessex Poems and other Verses. 
19. Poems of the Past and the Present. 


















East Lynne. 

The Channings. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Verner’s Pride. 

Roland Yorke. 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. 
Mildred Arkell. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 





The Red Court Farm. 
Within the Maze, 
Elster’s Folly. 

Lady Adelaide, 

Oswald Cray. 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. 
Anne Hereford. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 

A Life’s Secret, 

The House of Halliwell. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 





By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Orown 8vo., bound in green cloth, price 2s, each; bound in red oloth, price 2s, 6d. each. 
SALE NEARLY THREE MILLION 


COPIES. 


Court Netherleigh, 

The Master of Greylands. 
The Story of Charles Strange. 
Ashley. | Bessy Rane. 
Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 
Orville College, 

Lady Grace. 

Adam Grainger, New Edition. 
The Unholy Wish. New Edit. 
Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 
Johnny Ludlow. Fifth Series. 
Johnny Ludlow, Sixth Series. 





The Works of William M. Thackeray. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original Illustrations, Fac-similes 
of Wrappers, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 8s, 6d, each. 
Vanity Fair. The Virginians. 
The History of Pendennis. | Barry Lyndon, | Catherine. 
The Newcomes, Paris and Irish Sketch Books. 
OTHER VOLUMES WILL FOLLOW. 


«The size of the books is handy, paper and printing are good, and the binding, which is of blue cloth, is 
simple but tasteful. Altogether the publishers are to be congratulated upon areprint which ought to be 
popular.”"—Pall Mall Gasetie, 








Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
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WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“ Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches full o, —- — and renal and soft, harmonious colour- 


ing. - This sort of writing ie nearly as good as a 


7." —AQAD) 


"i, ENGLISH LITBRATURE IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA.”—“! fe Poy t delightful of our novelists, gifted 


with delicate invention, 


charm of thought, and grace of style." he 1 Ay MORLEY. 


Uniform Edition, each Volume Illustrated _ 2 Vignette Title-page. 
Large crown 8vo., 6s. e 


OLD KENSINGTON. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG 
PRINCE. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; FROM AN ISLAND. 


aan KEYS, 
Stories, 

TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 

MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 

MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS 

MRS, DYMOND, 


and other 





LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
The 


‘* Haworth ”’ 


and ANNE BRONTE. 


Edition. 


“ Assuredly there are few booke which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of 


the Bronté Sistere."—SPEAKER. 


In 7 Vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, » Gilt bo top, y Os. neh ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 
e 


With Portraits and Illustrations, — Fl of Places described in the Works reproduced from 


Photographs specially taken for the 
Mr. C. BaRROW KEENER, of Derby, 


oe se by Mr. W. R. 
edallists of the Royal Ls aia on Society. Introductions to the 


Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction an 


BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunetion with 
Notes to Mra. GASKELL’s ‘‘ Life of 


Charlotte Bronté,” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


JANE EYRE. 
SHIRLEY. 
VILLETTE. 


THE LIFE OF OHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
7 vols., amall post 8vo,, limp cloth, or cloth boards, ° top, 28. éd. 

small fcap. 8vo., "each with Fr 

gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 128. 6d. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION 
each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. 


THE PROFESSOR, and POEMS, 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 

THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, 
By Mrs. GASKBLL. 


rontispiece, bound in cloth, with 





MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


“ Mré. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she has written 
novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” 


—GEORGE SAND. 


Uniform Edition, 7 Vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in eloth, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 


LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in7 vols., small post 8vo., limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
each. Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols., small feap. 8VO., bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per 


volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 148. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Biographical Edition. 


‘*I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. 


tere stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, 


His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his charac- 


I think, been within the reach of any 


other English novelist in any period." —ANTHONY TROLLOPE, on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 


13 Vols., large erown ove.. , gilt top, 
clo 
This New and Revised Edition com 
and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original M 
Memoir in 
VANITY FAIR. 
PENDENNIS. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &o. 
oe Mt Sel DON; THE FITZBOODLE 


SKETCH BOOKS: Notes of a Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo, &c. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ PUNOH.” 

HENRY ESMOND, and THE LECTURES 





6s, each. The 13 Volumes are also supplied 
th bin ing, gilt top, £3 18s. 
an gee and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, 


S$. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a 


@ form of an Introduction by Mra. Socenon> RITOHIE. 


THE NEWCOMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 

ADVENTUR OF PHILIP, and A 
SHABBY ENTEEL STORY. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUND- 
ABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, 


Cc. 
BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. 





*,” Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will be happy to forward a Copy of 
their Catalogue post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW and NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


Rosa N. Carey. 
The Highway of Fate. 


“In what may be termed domestic fiction Miss 
Carey has few equals. ‘The Highway of Fate’ is 
another of her fresh, wholesome stories, with its 
homely touches, its clever characterisation, its 
shrewd observation. The pretty love story. . . is 
charming, sparkling, and never mawkish,”—Book- 


Rolf Boldrewood. 


The Ghost Camp; or, The 
Avengers. 


Ts, it naturally goes without saying, ‘a stirring 
tale of adventure.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Maurice Hewlett. 


Little Novels of Italy. 
Edition. 


Harold Vallings, 


By Dulvercombe Water. 


“The Monmouth Rebellion, 
sequel at the Bloody Assize, is here made the occa- 
sion for an interesting and exciting love story. .. . It 
is an excellent story, pleasantly told.”—Athenzeum. 


Gilbert and Marion 
Coleridge. 

Jan Van Elselo: Being an Account 
of his Adventures during the Reign 
of his Most Catholic Majesty 
Philip IT., King of Spain. 


‘* A good and rattling and rattliun good historical 
novel.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Owen Wister. 


The Virginian: A Horseman of 
the Plains. 


‘*Exceptionally notable. . . 
say nothing more in the way of praise than all 
readers worth considering will say and feel for them- 
selves.”—Graphic. 


Nancy Huston Banks. 


Oldfield. A Kentucky Tale of the 
Last Century. 
‘4 book to read and enjoy.”"—Morning Post. 


New | 


with its terrible | 


. We aresure we could | 


F, Nisin Crawford. 


Cecilia: A Story of Modern 
Rome. 


‘‘Thoroughly interesting from beginning to end. 
. Fully worthy of Mr. Crawford’s reputation.” 
—Times. 


Rhoda Broughton. 


| Lavinia. 
‘Vigorous, witty, wholesome, and human, and 
the reader who sits down to spend an evening with 
it is in luck.”—Standard. 


| 

| 

| Charles Major. 

|Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 

| Hall. 

| A book full of stir and spirit.”—Daily News. 
Gertrude Atherton. 


|The Splendid Idle Forties. 
| Stories of Old California. 


The Conqueror: Being the True 
| and Romantic Story of Alexander 


| Hamilton. 
| The book is one of unusual power and interest.” 
—Queen. 


Beulah Marie Dix. 
A Little Captive Lad. 


| B. K. Benson. 


Bayard’s Courier. A Story of Love 
and Adventure in the Cavalry 
Campaigns. 


Jack London. 
Children of the Frost. 
*‘ Aims at giving graphic sketches of the barbaric 
northern latitudes in which live the Eskimo and 
kindred tribes. We must suppose Mr. London is 


familiar with them and their habits. At aay rate 
his tales are absolutely convincing.”—Daily Mail. 


Mark Lee Luther. 
The Henchman. 


| H. K. Webster. 
| Roger Drake. 


Ella Higginson. 
Mariella ; of Out-West. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Books suitable for Christmas Presents 


Persia—Baluchistan—Afghanistan 
New Work of Travel by A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR 



























} 
. PM Nene PES 
: Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net 
. if 
7 Across Coveted Lands } 
| or 
) _A Journey from Flushing 
to Calcutta Overland 
; With Maps and Plans, and about 
One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations from Photographs 
, and Sketches by the Author i 
i 
This work deals not only with the journey, on horseback and 
camels, of several thousand miles across Persia, part of Afghanistan, if 


and the entire length of Baluchistan, but also treats extensively of 
the political aspect of those interesting countries. The author had 
unusual opportunities and facilities of meeting the Shah, and all the 
leading men in Persia and Baluchistan, and was able to obtain from 
them much valuable information. 

The work goes exhaustively into all the principal features and 
characteristics of the various countries visited: the people, their 
manners and customs, art and architecture, etc.; and a great many 
incidents and adventures are described. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON 
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One volume. Extra Crown 8vo. 


New and Cheaper Edition 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 








At the Club. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 








AUN ALAIN ERE OTR With 


Interior of Santa Maria Degli Angeli. 
The Baths of Diocletian remodelled by Michelangelo. 


8s. 6d. net 


Ave Roma Immortalis 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome 


With Illustrations drawn by Percy WapDHAM and Others 





New Volume 


By 


Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON 


and 


















The Highways and Byways Series 


LITERATURE.—“A series which has 
won, by tts literary and artistic merit, a 
unique place in topographical literature.” 


OBSERVER.—“ The most fascinating 
series of topographical books yet published.” 


Extra Crown 8vo 
Flat back. Gilt top. 


LONDON 


Price 6s. 


Mrs. E. T. COOK 


FREDERICK L. GRIGGS 
LimireoD, LONDON 
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A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Old English Masters 


executed by 





Mr. TIMOTHY COLE 


who is universally accepted as one of the best, if not the best living exponent 
of the beautiful art of engraving on wood, 





The book is uniform with the same artist’s work on Old Jtalian <\/asters, and 
contains forty-eight illustrations after the works of great English Masters. There 
will be Notes on the Engravings by Mr. CoLr, and Articles on the Artists by 
Professor VAN Dyke. 

The price of the Ordinary Edition is Two Guineas net. 


A umitep Epition pe Luxe is also issued, consisting of 150 copies, of which 
only forty copies are offered for sale in this country, the remainder having been 
reserved for America. This Edition is printed on the best hand-made paper, and 
with each copy will be presented “eo magnificent Portfolios of proofs, measuring 
17} x 14 inches, containing a proof of every engraving carefully printed on real 
Japanese paper, and each one signed by Mr. Cole. 


: 
I 


The price of the Edition de Luxe is Thirty Guineas net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Liuitren, LONDON 











Important Work on the South African War 


With General French and the Cavalry 
in South Africa 


By C. S. GOLDMANN 


With about 50 Maps and Plans, 
and over 100 Illustrations 


8vo. 15s. net 


Mr. C. S. Goldmann, who served as special 
correspondent for a long period in South 
Africa, spent much of his time with the 
troops under General French’s command, and 
thus had ample opportunity of realising the 
part played by cavalry inthe war. This is 
what he has laboured to explain in his very 
detailed and spirited narrative. A unique 
feature of the work is the profusion of litho- 
graphed topographical plans in explanation 
of each strategic movement or engagement, 
These are probably more complete presenta- 
tions to the eye of conditions of ground than 
any book has ever before been provided with. 
There are also many excellent photographs ; 
and apart from the narrative itself, much 
interest may be claimed for the appendices 
containing discussions on such kindred sub- 
jects as the future of cavalry in war, recon- 
naissance, the remount and transport systems. 


The Diamond Mines of 
South Africa. Some Account of their 
Rise and Development. By GARDNER 
F, Wiiiiams, M.A., General Manager 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines. I] lus- 
trated. Royal 8vo. £2: 2s. net. 


New England and _ its 
Neighbours. By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 
Author of Among English Hedgerows, 
etc. Illustrated. Ex.Cr.8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





Lt.-Gen. Sir John D. P. French, K.C.R 


John Inglesant. By J. H. SHorrHousE. Edition de 
Luxe. Uniform with “ Tennyson,” “Tamb,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author after the drawing by F. Sanpys. Limited to 500 copies. 3 vols. 
Medium 8vo. £1: 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY WILLIAM STRANG 
The Adventures of Don Quixote 


In Thirty Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG.  Foolscap folio, printed on O.W. 
hand-made paper by F. GouLpinc. Limited to 200 Copies. 45: 5s. net. 
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Just So Stories for Little Children 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


With Numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations by the Author 












. cca 
4to. Price 6s. | lee WEEE 
= | L—— 
CONTENTS I. WS xS e \\ (WSs, 

How the Whale got his Throat. Vj, PS Fy = SY << 
How the Camel got his Hump. Nj» c= : JZ SN yn 
How the Rhinoceros got his Skin. 4B ey, \/ Z 
How the Leopard got his Spots. “YZ —SANE 
The Elephant’s Child. ——E ) 


The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo. |4 
The Beginning of the Armadilloes. 
How the First Letter was Written. 
How the Alphabet was Made. 

The Crab that Played with the Sea. 
The Cat that Walked by Himself. 
The Butterfly that Stamped. 





The Spectator,—‘‘ We may venture | 
to express an opinion as to what the | 
nursery view is likely to be. In our | 
belief, it will be highly favourable ; | _ 
and in a very few days innumerable | KE 
heads, black, brown, and yellow, will A 
be studiously bent over Mr. Kipling’s | / \ \ EN 
ik NX 


new book. . . . Enchanting. . . . 





Y 


-_ 
Truly are we grateful to Mr. Kipling 4 WY Se 
ior his book, a worthy contribution Bx SE 4) 
to a worthy literature,—a literature ZA \ V—ROaYN 


\ 
CZ 


already ennobled by such monuments 
of art as the two ‘ Alices,’ the ‘ Snark,’ 
and all Lear’s nonsense-books. <A} 
word must be said in conclusion in 
regard to Mr. Kipling’s pictures. 
They are worthy of the text, and 
truly reflect its spirit.” 


ON 
Wd 
s 








aH), 
ay 





Atheneum.—“ Mr. \ipling is, at 
his best, the most inspired teller of 
tales that we have; he understands 
young folks as few writers do... . 
The result is that several of these | /J 
stories . . . are perfect, told once for [7% 
all so that other tellers need not hope |444 
to compete. . . . The pictures show | 
the author’s real talent in a new line. 
.. . The whole forms an outstanding 
book, which, though not so delightful 
as the ‘Jungle Books,’ is yet enough 
to have made a reputation for a new 
author, We are eager to,read as 
much more in this vein as Mr. Kipling 
will give us.” 














Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ One might as well endeavour to criticise Grimm or Aisop, Andersen or 
‘The Water Babies,’ as to criticise ‘Just So Stories.’ The book, immediately on reading, has 
become part of one’s childhood, and of the child’s spirit that most of us try to keep. . . . We should 
be doing a serious injustice to our real opinion if we did not say outright that most of the tales in 
this book are perfect. . . . We could go on writing about this entrancing book for much longer ; 
but we hope we have said enough to show the charm and the ‘truly’ loveliness of it. It is the best 
small-children’s book since ‘ Alice’ ; and that means it is the best book, too, for all wise grown-ups.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, LONDON 









Macmillan’s 
Illustrated 


Pocket Classics 


In Feap. 8vo 
Cloth Binding, 2s. net each 


Leather Limp, 3s. net each 


\ SERIES OF 
Dainty Grrr Booxs 
Exquisitely Illustrated by 
HUGH ‘THOMSON 
and 


CHARLES FE. BROCK 


Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
With Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 
Preface by AustTiN Dopson, and 182 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 













Our Village. By Mary 
RussELL MItForD. With Intro- 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY 
KITCHTE, and 100 Illustrations 
by Hucu THOMsoN. 


The Worksof Jane Austen 


With Introductions by A. Dopson 


Pride and Prejudice. Illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock. 


The following volumesare Illustrated 
by HluGH THOMsonN, 


Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, and 


Persuasion. 


MACMILLAN &CO., 
Limitep, LONDON 































Extra Crown 


ay 


the mellowness 


The Globe. 


New Volume 


Haunts of 
Ancient 
Peace 


ALFRED AUSTIN 
With Illustrations by 
E. H. NEW 


Standard, —** This — elo- 
quent, imaginative book... . 
Its thought and fancy possess 


without having quite lost the 
freshness of April.” 


The Prose Works ot the Poet Laureate 


8vo. 6s. 


of October 





‘** There should be a large public for the ‘ Haunts of Ancient Peace.’” 


Daily Telegraph.—* This is a charmingly conceived and charmingly execute: book, which will 
be read with delight by all who admire the delicate graces of the Poet Laureate’s prose style.” 

Zhe World.—‘‘ Everywhere we feel the nameless attraction of clear heads, good digestions, com- 
fortable purses, and souls at ease. We are in Miss Mitford’s world, | Many persons still, it is true, 
but how few books! can give us this same feeling of calm, olden pleasure. 


By the same Author. Illustrated. 6s. each 


The Garden that I Love In Veronica’s Garden 


Lamia’s Winter Quarters 





RY - . 
9 Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ag : ’ 
- Children’s Gardens 
Dy Hon. Mrs. 
: EVELYN CECIL 
en 
(ALICIA AMHERST) 
ON 
1S- With over Fifty 
Illustrations 

ted In spite of the number 

of garden books which 

have appeared of late 

years, the subject of chil- 

dren’s gardens has been 

hitherto untouched. This 

work is intended to foster 

a love of gardens in chil- 

dren, and will give simple 
nd directions for various gar- 


., 





dening operations, and 
how to grow many of the 
best-known flowers. It 
appeals specially to chil- 
dren, but will be found 
suitable for beginners of 


all ages. 








(Reduced Lllustraiio::s] 


New Books for Young Readers 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Peterkin 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH 
Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR 


‘* A pleasant, lively tale.” —Sfectator. 
“ Peterkin and his companions are quite fascinating.” —Graphic. 
‘** 4 most excellent book for young people.” —Vanity Fair. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Other Boy 
By EVELYN SHARP 
With Illustrations by H. SANDHAM 


“A great treat."—Literary World. 
‘One of the best Christmas gift- books of the year.” —Sunday Sun. 
** An agreeable and humorous tale.” —7vmes. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK 


The Youngest Girl in the School 
3y EVELYN SHARP 


**Miss Evelyn Sharp has scored a brilliant success in a genre where 
success has been attained by few: Miss Sharp possesses an endowment 
of humour, rich, sensitive, radiant, that pervades her book like a joyous 
elemental spirit.” — 7 /e Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. 6s. 
Uniform with Zhe Boy's Odyssey 


The Boy’s Iliad 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY 
With Illustrations by JACOMB HOOD 


The Boy’s Odyssey 
By WALTER CoPLAND PERRY. With Illustrations by 
Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant. 6s, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





The New Pupil 
A School Story 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS 
With Illustrations by G. D. HAMMOND 


** One of the most delightful books any schoolgirl can receive.” —IVorld. 
* Throughout delig htful reading.” —Daily News. 
“A capital story for girls. ”_Sunday Sun. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Little Captive Lad 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX 
Author of Zhe Making of Christopher Ferringham 
Illustrated by W. H. GREFE 
The story of the career of a boy in Cromwellian times, 


MACMILLAN &CO., Ltp., LONDON _ = Boy's Hind 


Printed by R. & R. CLarw, Limirep, Edinburgh. 

















60 & 61, 


| OETZMANN & CO., 


ELAMPSTHAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road) ; 
GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 


Useful and Decorative Novelties suitable for Presents, 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 














A SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURER’S STOCK 
OF ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
(of the Finest Quality) 
NOW BEING OFFERED AT 


ONE-THIRD ORIGINAL PRICES. 
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Aun Unshared Secret. 


A STORY. 





By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MISUNDERSTOOD,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I, 


“ Whether character is formed by environment, or circumstances shaped 
and moulded by character, is a question often mooted. But one of the 
arguments, to my mind, against the first thesis, is the fact that brothers 
and sisters, brought up in precisely the same environment, and subject 
to the same training and influences, are more often than not entirely 
unlike——” 


Tuvus far had Richard Temple, essayist, got in the sentence he 
was writing when there came a tap at his study door. 

Annoyed at the interruption, he said “ Who’s there?” rather 
impatiently, wondering who could have the temerity to invade his 
sanctum, when he was known to be writing against time. 

His wife, he supposed, She was one of those wives who stood 
upon her rights, and considered she ought never to be shut out 
from her husband’s society when she required it. But even she, 
he thought, could hardly have done it to-day. 

“Not just now, Alice, please,” he said turning round on his 
revolving-chair, a look of great boredom on his face, and a slight 
frown on his brow, “come again in twenty minutes, and I shall 
be more able to attend to you.” 

The door was pushed slowly but persistently open, and instead 
of the form of his wife, as he had expected, two small children 
entered. One his own, a dark-haired little girl of about six 
years old; and the other, a fair, fragile-looking boy, about a 
year older. 

“You must not come in now, my little Geraldine,” said Richard 
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Temple, but his face had lost its bored look, and his voice was very 
gentle, “I am very busy, you know, to-day.” 

“Yes, daddy, I know,” she answered earnestly, “and I told 
Dicky so; but he wanted very badly to come, cos he’s got some- 
thing he wants to ask you.” 

Richard Temple’s tone was gentler still as he turned to the 
little boy with a smile and said: “ And what is it that Dicky 
wants to ask?” 

The pretty boy came forward timidly. 

“Oh, Uncle Richard,” he said, “I’ve got a letter from mother 
and I want you to read it to me. I can’t quite read writing yet ; 
not even hers, though she writes it as tevt as she can.” 

“ Not even hers, Dicky!” repeated Richard Temple. “ Give it 
to me, my little man. I will read it to you.” 

And he stretched out his hand for the letter. 

There was nothing very particular in it. It was just one of 
those simple letters that loving young mothers write to absent 
little sons; but it seemed to move Richard Temple strangely. 
He held it in his hand for some minutes after he had finished 
reading it before he restored it to his owner, and then told the 
children to run away, as he must go on with his work. 

But he did not resume his writing. He sat deep in thought, 
wrapped in such a reverie that he did not hear the door open again, 
and quite started when his wife laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
her voice sounded close to him. 

“T am so sorry, dearest,” sho said, “ that the children came and 
disturbed you. It was very naughty of them.- 1 was horrified 
when I saw them coming out of your passage.” 

“It did not matter,” he said, “ they only stayed a minute.” 

“ What did they want?” 

“Tt was Dicky,” he answered, “ who wanted me to help him 
to read a letter he has had from—from home. And he does not 
seem quite able yet to make out handwriting, especially on foreign 
paper.” 

“Was it from his father ?” she asked. 

“ No, from his mother.” 

“Oh! from Geraldine,’ she said, “ then I don’t wonder. Hers 
is a very difficult writing to read.” 

“You think so,” he said, with a slight note of interrogation in 
his voice, 

“Very,” she answered, “ but Dicky ought to have brought it to 
me, instead of disturbing you. I wonder why he didn’t.” 

“Well!” eaid her husband, resuming his pen, “I must get on 
with my article now.” 
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She leaned over his manuscript and read the sentence he had 
written out aloud; a habit she had which particularly worried 
him. 

The latter part of the sentence did not seem to please her. She 
laid her finger upon it. 

“Do you think, then,” she said quickly, “that Leonard and I 
are so very different ?” 

She was an unimaginative person, and like all unimaginative 
people she never generalised or realised that anyone else could 
do so. People with little imagination always go back upon their 
own experience, and suppose other people must always be referring 
to theirs. 

“Leonard and you?” he repeated vaguely and a little wearily. 
“Qh! I see, I had forgotten what I had written. Simply a 
generalising remark. You must really let me go on now, Alice.” 

And she took the hint and went away. 

This time there was no dreaming nor reverie. 

He worked on steadily, and did not look up from his writing again. 


The pretty boy who called Richard Temple “Uncle” was not 
his own nephew. 

He was the child of his wife’s only brother, Leonard Fox. 

But Dicky’s father was Richard Temple’s oldest and dearest 
friend, and the boy was dear for his father’s sake. This his wife 
knew, and admired her husband for his fidelity to his friend, her 
brother, for they had not met now for many years. 

But that fair-haired boy was dearer still to Richard Temple for 
quite another reason, and of this reason his wife was profoundly 
ignorant, 

For in the old days of their youth and their friendship, the 
two friends, all unknown to each other, had loved the same 
woman—Geraldine Eden. 

Richard Temple hardly knew how deeply his own feelings were 
involved, till one day Leonard Fox took him into his confidence, 
and told him of his wishes and his hopes; and how all his future 
happiness depended on his winning the young girl for his wife. 

Then Richard Temple knew. 

They were sitting, the two friends in the gloaming, and the 
room was rather dark so that they could not see each other’s faces. 

There was a long, long silence when Leonard Fox ceased 
speaking, and in that silence Richard Temple could hear the 
quick beating of his own heart, and his own short breathing ; so 
that he almost wondered his friend did not hear them too. 

The stillness was broken at last by the voice of Richard 
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sounding hollow and forced, as though he were putting some 
strong strain upon himself. 

Only two words did he say. They were these, “ And she?” 

There was a slight eagerness in his tone, held in check. 

“T don’t quite know, of course,” was the answer, “ but I have 
every hope. I shall give her time, and wait patiently. Wish me 
God speed, my dear old friend! .. .” 


That was all that ever passed between the two on the subject, 
and was indeed the last time they met; for shortly after, Richard 
left England, and went to America, where he remained for some 
time. 

And none but himself ever knew how in those few moments, a 
bright dream of earthly joy had vanished for ever! 

At the end of a few months, he received an ecstatic letter from 
Leonard, announcing his engagement to Geraldine Eden, and 
telling him he must hurry home at once and act best man to him 
at his wedding, which was to take place almost immediately. 

But he did not go. He could not, he knew, efface himself so 
completely yet, as to stand by his friend’s side and see him united 
to the one woman in the world he had ever loved, and knew he 
should always love with that strong deep love of his which would 
know no change. 

So he wrote saying that he was now too busily engaged, 
collecting material for a series of articles he was writing on 
America, to afford the time and the interruption which a voyage 
home and back again would entail. 

Leonard Fox was much hurt at his friend’s defalcation, and wrote 
reproachfully, saying he considered his excuse wholly inadequate. 

So the marriage took place without him! and since that day, 
the paths in life of the two friends had lain apart. 

Shortly after his marriage Leonard Fox got an important 
diplomatic appointment, and he and his wife settled abroad. 

When Richard Temple found they had really gone for good, he 
returned from his travels, and settled down to a literary life. 

It was a very absorbing one; his work was congenial and 
engrossing, and in it he buried himself and his past. 

He began to climb the ladder of success, and his name to 
become known as a brilliant essayist. : 

His terse concise style, his crisp telling sentences, found many 
admirers; and he was the delight of a large circle of readers, 
though some found him too caustic for their taste. 

He charmed the intellect, but never touched the heart. 

The popular essayist was considered a man with a good hard 
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head of his own, and a clear brain; but was not credited with 
much feeling. 

For there was a hard tone about his polished epigrammatic 
writing. His underlying thoughts were pessimistic and cynical. 
They were those of a man out of conceit with life and with human 
nature; embittered and disillusioned. 

Some readers were distressed by it, some depressed. 

They would put down his essays with a sigh, feeling less 
hopeful about life and their fellow-creatures than they had done 
when they took them up. 


Time passed on, and he married his friend’s sister, Alice Fox. 
Everything pointed to the step as a most suitable one for him 
to take. 

She was left homeless and friendless by the successive deaths 
of her father and mother at short intervals; and the permanent 
absence abroad of her brother. 

He knew he should never really love any woman again; but 
he had, or thought he had, a sort of affection for his friend’s 
sister. He had known her since her early girlhood, and they 
had always been on terms of intimacy and easy friendship. 

On his side, that is—on hers, the feeling was, and always had 
been very different indeed. This he knew. In short, she had 
made it very plain to him; and he was well aware that in asking 
her to be his wife, he was making one person in the world at 
least very, very happy. 

Why should he not do it? 

But he was a truthful man; and he would not marry her on 
false pretences. He would pretend to her no more than he felt. 

So he frankly told her that his heart was dead and buried in 
the past, though he mentioned no names. He would do his best 
he told her to make her happy, and to be a kind and indulgent 
husband to her. If she liked to take him on these terms, he 
thought they might be very happy together—— 

Yes! She would take him on these or any other terms! 

He had always been, and still was the romance of her life: such 
romance that is, as her nature was capable of. 

Alice Fox fulfilled the dream of her girlhood when she became 
Alice Temple ; and made at the same time the fatal mistake of 
marrying a man who had plainly told her he did not love her. 

She found him, as he had promised to be, the kindest, the most 
indulgent of husbands, ready and willing to please her, and to let 
her do anything she wished. 

And at first she was fully satisfied. 
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But as time went on, she felt she wanted something more. 

She had not sufficient depth to realise that she had not got the 
best of him; that there was something in him at which she 
never got; but she did realise very fully that she had very little 
of his companionship. 

He was a very busy and a very successful man. And this 
meant his becoming more and more occupied in his work. In 
this she could have no share. She was neither an intellectual 
nor a literary woman. She could be of no assistance to him in 
any way; and she begrudged the absorption which his writing 
entailed, and which took him so much away from her. 

Not away from the house, for all his work was done at home. 
But the study door was closed, as far as companionship went, 
during many hours of the day and evening. 

She enjoyed immensely the notoriety and applause which his 
books gained for him when once they were out. She gloried in 
hearing them praised, in seeing them reviewed, but the actual 
isolation which the writing of them entailed, she rebelled against 
with all her heart. 

She would take her needle-work into his study in the early 
days of their marriage and sit there while he wrote; but though 
this established a right of entrance, it was eminently unsatisfac- 
tory to be there, listening to the scratch of his pen or following 
his movements as he every now and then rose to get a book of 
reference down from the shelves of his book-case; giving her a 
kind nod or smile, and then returning to his work aguin, 

Besides, it made him so taciturn even when not engaged in 
writing ; he was always thinking, and her little babble of con- 
versation seemed sometimes hardly to reach his ears, at any rate 
did not succeed in gaining his interested attention. 

No doubt her life was rather dull. He felt this himself; and 
rejoiced as much as she did, when at the end of a year or so, their 
little girl was born. 

She would have her days filled up with an absorbing interest 
now, and he—would be left in peace ! 

“What shall we call our little daughter, Richard?” she said, 
when the child was a few days old. 

She was gazing earnestly and scrutinisingly a3 she spoke at 
the tiny face of the infant, trying to discern in its tiny lineaments 
the one likeness she desired to see. 

“Anything you like, my dear,” he answered, “I have no 
particular fancy about girls’ names. If it had been a boy ——” 

“Would you rather she had been a boy?” she interrupted 
quickly and rather anxiously. 
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* Not at all,” he replied, “I was only going to say that had it 
been a boy, I should have wished to call it Leonard.” 

“After my brother?” she said. And she looked pleased. 
“Dear Richard! What a faithful friend you are!” 

“ But as it is a girl,” he resumed after a moment, “I think you 
had better choose the name. What would yow like her to be 
called?” he added with a kind but rather preoccupied smile. 
~ “T would much rather you chose the name,” she said, “ I should 
like the name much better if I thought you had chosen it.” 

And she waited to see what he would say; for what she really 
hoped was that he would wish to call it after her. 

“T can’t think of any particular name,” he answered. His 
thoughts were wandering to his unfinished essay downstairs. 

She was disappointed ; but as she always wanted to please him, 
and do exactly what he liked, she controlled herself and only said, 

“ Leonard will be godfather anyhow, of course; s0 as we can’t 
call her after him, would not the best thing be to call her after 
Leonard’s wife?” 

His attention was not wandering now. 

“And Geraldine is a pretty name, don’t you think so?” she 
added. 

“Geraldine?” he said, and his voice slightly softened as he 
spoke the word. “ Yes, a pretty namo. If you like it, so let 
it be.” 

“Then that igs settled,” she said. “Little Geraldine!” she 
went on, addressing the baby, “Geraldine Temple! How well it 
sounds. Doesn’t it?” 

“ Very,” he answered, and he rose up rather suddenly from his 
chair. ‘I think, my dear, you have talked long enough, and had 
better be quiet for a while and try to go to sleep.” 

But he stooped and kissed the infant for the first time as he 
left the room. 

He went back into his study but did not resume his work. He 
sat gazing out of the window with eyes which did not see; for 
the conversation which had just taken place had stirred up 
memories of the past, which he genorally forced away; and it 
was standing out once more clearly, too clearly, before him. 

He was sitting again in the gloaming, and the sound of his 
oe voice as he told his story was falling like a knell upon 

is ear, 

Following quick upon that was the recollection of coming 
across a gcrap of paper in his blotting-book that night, on which, 
just before that conversation, he had scribbled “Geraldine 
Temple” Geraldine Temple” over and over again. 
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And he remembered how he had crushed the paper in his hand, 
and flung it into the fire, and watched every bit of it burn to 
tinder ere he left the room. 

He buried' his head in his hands as these memories came 
over him. 


Carter II. 


Bor with his little daughter's birth, a new era dawned in the life 
of Richard Temple. Things never turn out exactly as we expect ; 
often entirely contrary. And whereas he had imagined that the 
presence of a child in the house would be an interest and an 
occupation to his wife, he found that it was he himself rather 
than she who found it an absorbing interest and a well-spring 
of pleasure. 

His steps often strayed to the nursery, lured there he hardly 
knew by what feeling, but it was over and above the first interest 
created in the baby by the mere fact of her name. With the 
dawn of her infant intelligence, a new interest came into his life. 
He had never watched this curious phenomenon before. It was 
altogether a new study to him, as new as it was marvellous and 
a perpetual surprise. Watching the little face daily from infancy 
he followed all the gradual and subtle changes with curiosity and 
wonder ; from the time when the unseeing eyes first began to 
have a conscious look in them, and smiles to flit over the hitherto 
unmeaning face ; till there was a dawning recognition of him as 
a familiar object seen ;‘and then as not only seen but welcomed. 
Then when the little arms were held out to him with eager 
restless movements of hands and feet, and a cry of welcome 
greeted his ear as he entered the room, his visits to the nursery 
became one of the chief interests of his life, 

The day by day progress and development was to him an 
infinite source of surprise and delight. From her babyhood the 
child took to her father, and showed a decided preference for him 
over all other members of the household, her mother not excepted. 
She would burst into tears when he left the room and the door 
closed behind him; clamour to be held up to the window to see 
his departing form, tap frantically against the panes till he 
looked up with a sign of recognition, and wave her little hand to 
him till he was out of sight. 

Then in due course, followed the prattling baby words, the 
pattering baby feet about the house; and from the day she first 
ran up to him alone and called him “ Daddy,” Richard Temple 
was @ happier man. The small creature held him in a spell, 
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and as she grew and increased in the charm of childhood, his 
pleasure in her society grew and increased too. 

And the child’s mother, glad and proud to see how he loved 
their little girl, and what pleasure she gave him, was never jealous 
at her power over him, so much greater though it was than 
her own. 

Meanwhile, Richard himself, all unknown to her, was conscious 
of a new want in his wife. It had crossed his mind that Alice, 
in her new character, might perhaps become an object of greater 
interest to him than she had yet been; and he hoped it very 
sincerely. But alas! Alice, in her maternal character, was a 
deep, though unexpressed, disappointment. She was fond of her 
baby in a way ;—but he did not seein her that passion of mother- 
love which to him was one of the most beautiful things in the 
world. Slowly he realised that it was not there; that Alice was 
not capable of it—not, that is, as he understood it. And, as the 
little girl advanced out of babyhood into childhood, it was even 
more marked. ‘In all matters of health and physical well-being, 
she was perfect asa mother. To rules about sleep, and exercise 
and fresh air and food, most scrupulous attention was given; as 
also to seeing that her rules were rigidly carried out. In all this, 
she was an excellent mother to the child, no doubt. 

But he sometimes questioned, as he watched the two together, 
whether the actual society of the child was such a great pleasure 
to her, after all; not half so much, he suspected, as it was to 
himself. For he loved to have the little creature always about 
him, always near him; toddling after him™In the garden as he 
thought over his next essay, or hand in hand with him as he 
strolled about. The sound of the prattling voice outside the 
door, and the pattering footsteps down the passage outside his 
sanctum, brought a pleasure into his life unknown and uncon- 
ceived of hitherto, a something of poetry and brightness into his 
humdrum prosaic existence. He would pause sometimes in the 
middle of his writing, his pen stayed in his hand, to listen to it, 
to listen for it, in short; and it gave an uplifting sense to the 
day, a feeling of lightness and gaiety and sunshine. 

She had so little respect for literature, she was so sure of 
herself and of her presence being welcome. She would thump 
with soft palms at the closed door, calling “ Dada; Dada !” softly 
outside, having escaped from her nurse. Then before perhaps 
he had time to get up and open the door, the little creature 
would be pursued, and rush away laughing and screaming with 
delight at the excitement of the chase. And he would listen to 
the receding footsteps and the scuffle and the awe-struck “ Hush ” 
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of the nurse and her“ What would mamma say? Papa’s busy, you 
know!” with regret. 

He would resume his work with a sigh, wishing inwardly that 
the nurse had not captured the truant quite so soon. For Mrs. 
Temple’s orders were very strict that Baby was never to be 
allowed to run down the passage or go near the room when the 
green baize door was closed. But Baby cared nothing for closed 
doors, and discarded all strict orders; and he was inwardly glad 
that it was so. Or she would come round to the study window 
which looked out on the quiet little west garden where the sundial 
was; a garden where no gardener, no mowing machine was ever 
allowed to come, when the study was ovcupied, and where silence 
reigned, but for the song of the birds, or the chirp of the grass- 
hopper in the grass. But perhaps for these very reasons, she 
loved the west garden better than any other part of the grounds. 
The top of her sunny head with the hat hanging off would 
appear at the study window, and a hand held up above the 
hcad with a nosegay in it. And “For ’ou, dada!” were words 
which always brought him to the window, however busy he 
might be. 

Indeed Alice’s constant fuss about his being disturbed, and 
her everlasting “ papa’s busy ” to the child rather irritated him. 
“Little Geraldine never disturbs me,” he said one day, “ don’t 
make me a bugbear to the child.” And Alice, you may be sure, 
repeated this to her friends aud neighbours, glowing with pride 
at his being so devoted a father. 

Far, indeed, from disturbing him, the child’s society was an 
absorbing interest. The gradually developing little intellect, the 
revolving of the busy brain, the day by day progress in under- 
standing, was a most interesting study to him. The inconsequent 
remarks, couched in the pretty baby language, often interested 
him far more than his own literary thoughts. The freshness 
of her ideas, the vividness of her imagination, charmed and 
delighted him. The tiny outlook upon life, from her own little 
point of view, was to him so attractive; as was also the directness 
of the little mind, so untrammelled by complexity, so unswayed to 
this side or that, by secondary motives. He was struck, not by 
the shallowness but by the depth of the childish judgments and 
opinions, deep because they were so unbiassed, and so entirely 
truthful. 

By the time she was four, he was filled with astonishment 
at the quantities of information a child’s mind gathers to itself 
in the short space of four years; the amount it has taken in and 
is able to reproduce. She was able now, he remarked with 
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surprise, to enter into conversation with him; to moralise, as it 
were, with him over things; sitting on his knee, looking up into 
his face with earnest eyes, asking him the quaintest and often 
the most puzzling questions on subjects which seemed to him 
far above her. 

Not that she was, as we said before, a grave thoughtful child. 
Far from it. There was nothing about her of the “lonely only 
child”; the old-fashioned reflective little girl of the story books. 
No, Geraldine was always gay. She had a fund of spirits of 
her own, which made life bright not only for herself, but for 
all around her. Life to her was one long vista of bright 
possibilities, one long summer day of prospective gladness and 
coming delights; each day closed only to give way to a new one, 
’ even more full of bright hopes than the day before ! 

Little Geraldine never walked. She always ran: and how he 
loved to see her bounding about in the open air, playing with the 
puppy or chasing the butterflies, her hair catching the sunshine 
as she ran! With a tangled mass of hair, and a torn pinafore, 
she resisted all her mother’s attempts to make her the quiet 
prim little girl she desired to see her. And her father aided and 
abetted her rebellion. He liked her to be a romp and a tomboy. 
He hated missish, prim little girls: and he did not want her to 
be tamed and disciplined and bothered, and made into a common- 
place and everyday one. To him she was perfect, he said, and 
any change would be fur the worse. 

And Alice gave way to him in this as she did in everything. 
She was, and always would be, more wife than mother, and the 
little daughter was always secondary in her eyes. ‘“ My husband 
spoils the child so dreadfully,” she would say to her friends, 
“that Iam obliged to be strict with her myself, or she would be 
ruined. He lets her break all my rules, and never contradicts 
her in any way. It is very bad for her. And go, too, is the 
exclusive attention he gives her whenever she is with him. Now 
I think children ought to learn to amuse and occupy themselves. 
When she is with me alone, I always give her a bit of needlework 
todo. I like her to sit sewing beside me, and I go on with my 
own occupations all the time.” 

Perhaps this was the reason little Geraldine found the drawing- 
room so dull unless her father was there! For she was not at 
all the sort of child to “sit sewing,” and the time thus passed 
was abhorrent to her. She hated sitting still, and above all she 
hated sewing. Full, as we said before, of life and spirits; always 
chattering, always laughing, she was an embodied bit of sunshine 
and a veritable sunbeam in the home. 
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This had been to Richard Temple the charm of his friend 
Leonard Fox’s companionship. Grave and taciturn himself, his 
friend’s gay spirits and merry flow of conversation had first 
drawn him towards him. And now his own child, by a curious 
chain of circumstance, had inherited his friend’s nature and 
charm. Her spirits were infectious. Her father never could 
withstand the sound of her clear, ringing laugh. She roused 
him out of himself. She was the music as she was the sunshine 
of his grey life. 

Once she was very ill with measles. And then all the dormant 
tenderness of the man revealed itself. Anything about illness 
or weakness always woke it up. He tended her himself day and 
night. He was a born nurse; gentle, calm, and understanding. 
His tenderness went out at once to anything ailing or helpless. 
His wife, always strong, bustling and energetic, had never had 
experience of this side of his character, and the child’s illness 
was the first occasion which gave her an inkling of it. But it 
gave him an idea of what his little daughter was to him; for the 
fear, the horrid fear which just crossed his mind that he was 
in danger of losing her, had revealed to him what life without 
her would be. But little Geraldine recovered; and the only 
result of the illness was that he was more wrapped up in her 
than ever. 

As she grew older, he educated her in his leisure hours in 
his own way, and on lines of his own choosing; leaving the 
ordinary part of education to Alice, who did it very well, 
though in a thoroughly conventional manner. His teaching 
was altogether different. Little Geraldine learnt from him the 
notes of all the birds, the names of all the wild flowers, the 
difference in the leaves of ali the trees. He taught her to love 
nature; the sky and the drifting clouds, the woods, and the trees, 
and the blue hills in the distance; the gorgeous beauty of the 
sunsets, and the glories of the starlit sky. Hand in hand they 
would watch the sunset together: or, standing in her little white 
nightgown at the nursery window, with his arms round her, she 
would gaze upward with childish wonder at the starry heavens 
above. He wanted the world to be to her a place of wonder and 
mystery. He believed in imagination and idealisation: and he 
sought to awaken in her little mind the “ vague yet intense con- 
sciousness of the mystery which lies behind Nature, the ‘some- 
thing beyond’ and the ‘something behind’ which she could neither 
see nor know.” He wished her to believe in mystery everywhere: 
and so he did not always seek to find clear and definite answers 
to all her eager questions. He thought it a mistake in dealing 
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with children that exhaustive answers should always follow their 
inquiries. His idea was that it left no room for faith; and he 
wished to encourage the spirit of reverence and humility so sadly 
lacking in the youth of the present day. He did not wish to see 
the modern spirit in a little child. 

So he would sometimes dismiss her questions with a “Some 
day, darling, you will be able to perhaps understand better; but 
you are too little yet,” and pay no heed to her emphatic, “Oh 
but, daddy, I know I should understand, if you will only explain 
it to me!” That, he thought was all very well for ‘ Magnall’s 
Questions’ or ‘Child’s Guide to Knowledge,’ books on which 
Alice fed her little daughter’s mind. But he wished the child 
to know, and to know early, that there are things which “ pass 
man’s understanding” and questions to which no answers can be 
found. 

* * * * * 


And so his life flowed on. He was content—or thought he 
was. He had his work; the refuge of an all-engrossing and 
absorbing occupation; growing fame as an author; and—his 
little daughter. 

But it came to pass one day that a letter arrived at the house 
which was the means of dropping a troubling and disturbing 
stone into the quiet stagnant waters of his existence. 


Cuaprer III. 


Tue letter was from Leonard Fox to his sister. It stated that 
the climate of the last place to which he had been appointed 
disagreed so seriously with his little boy, that the doctors said 
he must be sent away at once, or they would not answer for the 
consequences. Would Alice and Richard take charge of him for 
the present? He was not strong enough, and indeed hardly old 
enough, to be sent to school just yet. 

Alice brought this letter to her husband’s study late one after- 
noon, and they talked the matter over. 

There could be but one answer to such a request, and a 
telegram was written to that effect, asking also to be told the 
probable date of the child’s arrival, in order that he might be met 
at Southampton. 

Alice was overcome at her husband’s kindness. 

It was all very well for her, she said, to be willing to undertake 
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the charge of her own brother’s child. But it was not at all-the 
same thing to him, and men were not generally so complaisant 
in these matters, in the case of their wives’ relations. 

“ How can I ever thank you enough, dearest?” she said, laying 
her hand gratefully on his shoulder; “it is not every husband 
who would do as much for his wife’s nephew, or even,” she added 
with a smile, “for a friend’s child, when that friend has been 
unseen for so many years.” 

And then she went away to despatch the telegram, and Richard 
was left alone. 

He had controlled himself in his wife’s presence, but his face 
assumed a different expression when she had left the room. For 
since the day when the question of his little daughter’s name 
had brought the past vividly before him, nothing had so 
disturbed him as the arrival of that letter, and the request it 
contained. 

Geraldine’s life all this time had been, and he had wished it to 
be, a sealed book to him. He had at first felt that therein lay his 
only safety. 

His friend was a bad letter-writer, and Richard had taken 
advantage of this, and allowed the correspondence between them 
to drop almost altogether. 

The sisters-in-law were almost strangers. They had met first 
at the time of the wedding, and had seen nothing of each other 
since. A letter every now and then passed between Leonard Fox 
and his sister, but in these there were few details. Moreover, 
Richard never asked to see them. 

So that it had been easy hitherto to carry out his wish, 

But how would that be possible in future? Why was this 
child to be sent right into his home like this, rousing all he had 
hoped was over and done with, raking up all that had lain still 
for so long? 

He did not want to revive the past; he did not want to be 
disturbed again. He had reached with infinite toil and effort a 
eort of dead level of sombre content, and a semblance of happiness. 
He had his work and his little daughter. Why could he not have 
been left in peace with them? 

Surely it was cruel of those happy two to inflict this 
upon him ? 

Ah! But he must remember that they did not know what 
they were doing. They could not guess in the most distant way 
what they were inflicting upon him. How should they ? 

Neither she, nor he, nor anyone else knew anything; no one 
ever had known, no one ever would know, What had been done, 
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had been done innocently: and he must not blame them. He 
must bear it as best he could. 

But his heart was stirred to its depths when, a week or so 
later, he went down to Southampton, and amid a hundred child 
passengers on board the ship he picked out the boy at once. 

No need to tell him which was Geraldine’s child! He would 
have known him among a thousand. 

“You are Dicky,” I am sure,” he said gently, as he laid his 
hand upon the fragile boy’s shoulder. “Do you know who 
Tam?” 

And the child looking up, said in Geraldine’s voice, “Are you 
my uncle Richard?” 

He started for a moment, and then said slowly, “ Ah! well, 
yes. I suppose that is what I am.” 

And thus Geraldine’s child had become an inmate of his home. 
This was the disturbing stone which had been dropped into the 
quiet waters of his existence. 

For the boy was so exactly like her! He could not wear any 
look, grave, smiling, or thoughtful, that was not her living image. 

The likeness in manner and ways was as strong as it was in 
voice, feature, and colouring. It was a perpetual fascination to 
him. His eyes were never off Dicky when he was in the room. 
Nor out of it, for he could see him playing with Geraldine in the 
west garden outside the study window, whenever he looked up 
from his writing, and he looked up very often now. He could 
hear the murmur of childish voice:, and see the two wandering 
about together hand in hand, or sitting on the grass by the sun- 
dial, the sunbonnet and the straw hat touching as they read out 
of the same book, or looked at pictures together. Geraldine 
Temple and Richard Fox: his child and hers! 

The strange juxtaposition, the strange conjunction of names 
set his thoughts wandering with many and mingled feelings. 

“An old-fashioned, unchildlike little creature,” had been his 
wife’s verdict on the boy, the day after his arrival. And who had 
a better right to give an opinion? Was he not her brother’s son, 
her own nephew? 

And yet Richard shrank at her words, felt she was treading on 
ground which was sacred, and on which she had no right to tread 
and inwardly resented her remarks. 

And indeed outwardly also, for he felt he could not bear it; he 
must put a stop to all such remarks at once, and for ever. 

She was forming her opinion very quickly, he said; hasty 
judgments were superficial, and therefore very often unfair. 

Alice looked at him in surprise for a moment, and then reflected 
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with admiration, as she had often done before, on his faithful 
nature. Even at this distance of time, he was so loyal to his old 
friendship that he did not like to hear her brother’s child in any 
way disparaged. 

“You have a feeling for this little fellow, dearest, I see,” she 
said, “and I know it is for old sakes’ sake! Now, am I not 
right?” 

He started for a moment at her words, and then answered 
slowly and dreamily, “For old sakes’ sake. Yes!” 

“You are looking for a likeness, I am sure,” she said, on 
another occasion, intercepting his prolonged searching gaze. 

She waited for an answer. It was necessary to give one. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I was.” 

“ And you did not find it,” she went on. ‘ No wonder, for the 
boy is the image of his mother, who, I think, you never saw. He 
is not a bit like Leonard, is he?” 

“No,” he answered, glad to be able to reply this time without 
a double-entente. 

“And you are disappointed, I know! His mother was very 
pretty,” she added, sinking her voice so that the child should not 
overhear, “ but not the sort of looks I admire.” 

“Indeed!” he said, with slightly raised eyebrows. 

“No,” proceeded Alice, “ too die-away and sentimental-looking 
for me; and this boy has exactly the same expression. I never 
saw a more striking likeness between a mother anda child. He 
looks very sickly,’ she went on, “and seems to have no life or 
spirit, and that to my mind always militates against beauty. 
Nothing like the beauty of health and happiness. Now just look 
at our bright rosy little girl! How pale and depressed she 
makes this boy look ! ” 

He made no answer. He wished she would not talk about her 
brother’s wife—or child. 


This brings us to the day when this story opens, and the 
reader will no longer be at a loss to understand why the reading 
of a simple little letter from a mother to her absent child should 
have had power to move Richard Temple so strangely, and to 
throw him, after the children were gone, into so profound a 
reverie; till, from that dreamy retrospect, he had been roused, 
as we saw, with a start, by his wife’s hand on his shoulder; and 
been thereby brought suddenly back to the prosaic realities of his 
own present life. 

It was well for him that the finishing of his essay was 
of paramount importance, for it formed an excuse for ridding 
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himself of her presence, and it restored the balance of his 
mind by giving it its usual opium in the shape of absorbing 
occupation. 


Cuaprer LY. 


Tx essay came to an end, however, and the effects of the opium 
died away. But wheels on the gravel outside warned him that he 
had no time for reflection. 

He was going up to London on business with his publisher, and 
this was the carriage coming to take him to the station, 

He collected his papers together and hurried off. 

Not till he was in the train, being borne swiftly along to his 
destination, had he time to realise that the reading of that letter 
had affected him even more than had the boy’s presence in his 
house, 

For it was the first time in all those years that he had been 
put into any sort of personal communication with her; the veil 
had been lifted from the life shrouded and hidden from him 
hitherto, and the silence, the unbroken silence, of the years had 
been broken at last. To find himself the medium between 
Geraldine and her child had been a strange and bewildering 
sensation; and, as he had read aloud her very own words, the 
beloved and unforgotten voice had sounded in his ears again. 
Then, too, those tender, anxious words in which the letter was 
couched, had gone to his heart. The passion of mother-love in 
them had moved him profoundly. He realised what the child had 
had and what the child had lost. 

For of one thing he felt only too certain. That passion of 
mother-love to which he was so evidently accustomed, he would 
never find here! And could a child accustomed to that kind of 
affection possibly be happy without it ? 

A pang seized Richard as he thought of this. He remembered 
now how his wife had said the child looked depressed, and it 
troubled him. 

The tender questions in the mother’s letter—“ Are you happy, 
my darling? try and be happy for my sake! ”—rang in his ears 
and brought with them a feeling of compunction and misgiving. 
Was he happy? Could he be happy in his new surroundings? 
And what had he himself done to make him so? Nothing! He 
had been selfishly full of his own feelings as inspired by the boy’s 
presence, and had quite overlooked the boy himself. 

This must be remedied. He would try in future to see more 
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of the child, get at the little fellow, and discover for himself if he 
was happy or not. 

This precious child of hers was a trust, a sacred trust, and for 
her sake he would do what in him lay to make him s0. He 
blamed himself for not having done it sooner. 

The little sign of confidence on the child’s part in bringing 
his letter to him had touched him also; the trusting look in 
the blue eyes had appealed to him very strongly. Why, he asked 
himself, had he brought it to him? Why, as Alice herself had 
said, had he not taken it to her? It would have seemed more 
natural for him to have done so. 

Could it be that the boy felt a want in her already? Missed 
in her that which Richard had always been so painfully conscious 
was lacking even in the case of her own child? How much more 
so then in the case of the child of another! 

On the other hand, why had he brought it to him? He had 
taken so very little notice of him. 

The arrival of the train at the terminus brought his reflections 
to an abrupt conclusion, and the questions went unanswered. 

Yes! Why had the child sought Richard Temple out? Shy, 
timid child that he was, what made him so bold as to break in, 
even against little Geraldine’s warning, upon that sacred spot the 
Study, when the green baize door was closed? Was it that, 
with a child’s unerring instinct in these matters, though he 
had taken so little outward notice of him, he had detected a 
difference in Richard’s manner to him, from that of anyone else in 
the house? Was Dicky conscious that his eyes. grew softer when 
they rested on him, the tones of his voice gentler when addressed 
to him? Or was there a deeper and a more subtle reason ? 

It is Charles Dickens who tells us that no man ever really 
loved a woman, lost her, and knew her again with a blameless 
though an unchanged mind when she was a wife and mother; but 
her children have a strange sympathy with him, an instinctive 
delicacy of pity for him. 

Was Dicky drawn by some such strange instinctive sympathy 
to his uncle? Who shall say? 

He had a busy day in London, and returned by a later train 
than he had intended, so that the children had already gone to 
bed when he reached home. 

He went up to pay his usual visit to his little daughter, who 
was sitting up in bed eagerly looking out for him and for the 
quiet talk with which they always ended the day. 

On leaving her he passed the room which Dicky occupied, and 
the door being ajar, he pushed it open and went in. The nurse 
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was sitting at work by the window, and the child lay very quiet 
in his bed, apparently asleep. Mr. Temple made some excuse to 
the nurse and went to Dicky’s bedside. 

Longing to atone to him in some measure for all that he had 
had, and all that he had lost, and drawn to him by the tenderest 
feelings of pity, he bent over him and lightly touched his forehead 
with his lips. 

Dicky stirred and murmured, dreamily, “I shall see you 
again—in the morning.” 

“ What does he say?” Richard asked of the nurse. 

The nurse smiled, but the tears stood in her eyes. 

“ He is half dreaming, sir,” she said, “and thinks you are his 
mother, saying good-night to him. He has said that when she 
kissed him the last thing at night, almost ever since he has been 
able to speak. Mrs. Fox always put him to bed herself after 
hearing him say his prayers, and she used to say that to him 
when she kissed him the last thing. They were that wrapped up 
in each other, that I think they could hardly bear to part even 
for the night. I used to hear her saying, over and over again 
sometimes, as she hung over his crib, ‘Good-night, good-night, 
my darling. I shall see you again in the morning. We shall 
meet again in the morning!’ Then perhaps the child would beg 
her not to go, as children will. And she would answer, ‘I must, 
my darling. Go to sleep quick. The night will soon pass, you 
know, and then will come the morning.’ And to think,” con- 
cluded the nurse, wiping a tear from her eye, “to think what 
miles of land and water lie between them now.” 

Mr. Temple turned away rather abruptly, and left the room 
without making any rejoinder. Something in what the nurse 
had said touched him to the quick, and his eyes were dim as he 
thought of it. The little picture, conjured up by her words, had 
got hold of his imagination; and the more his thoughts dwelt 
upon it, the more all the details seemed to fill themselves in. 

He saw in fancy the slight, graceful figure, bending over the 
little bed; the bent head crowned with the fair crépé hair; he 
heard the soft voice he remembered so well. 

He had never seen his child’s mother hang over the little bed 
like that, murmuring such words of love and blessing, lingeringly 
leaving the little head upon the pillow, seeming as if she could 
hardly tear herself away, shrinking even from the separation of 
the coming night. 

If he had, perhaps he could have loved her more. 

Poor commonplace, unpoetical, uninteresting Alice! He turned 
his thoughts quickly away. “The night will - ms you 
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know, my darling, and then will come the morning!” The words 
were still in his head when he went upstairs to dress for dinner. 

It was a far cry from such thoughts as these to his wife’s little 
babble of conversation at dinner, and she found him even more 
taciturn than usual. But she rippled on, notwithstanding. 

“T am sure, dearest Richard,” she said at last, “ you are medi- 
tating on some quite new subject.” 

He was, no doubt, but not on a subject for a new article, as she 
imagined. ‘I have often noticed,” she went on, “that on the 
day you have finished any work on which you have been engaged 
some time, and taken it up to the publisher, you always seem 
very pre-occupied, and I put it down to some new idea possessing 
your mind. Nowam I not right? It seems to me so odd. I 
should have thought your mind would have been glad of a rest. 
Oh, by the way,” she went on, without waiting for an answer, “I 
knew I had something to tell you. I had luncheon to-day at 
Hurst Park, and they had a lady staying with them, a 
Mrs. Loftus, who was wildly excited when she found I was 
your wife! It seems she is an enormous admirer of yours, and 
simply devours everything you write as fast as it comes out. 
She asked me more questions about your writing than I could 
possibly answer! She wanted to know how you set about it, 
whether you made a skeleton first of your plan, and then filled 
in the details, whether you thought it out before you began, or 
whether it all came to you when you had got the pen in your 
hand, Did you talk it over with me while you were writing it? 
It must be so delightful, she said, to live always with a genius. 
And she did seem surprised when I said I knew very little about 
it all, and that you seldom mentioned the subject. She said she 
should not be so uninquisitive as I appeared to be, if she were the 
wife of an author. She should be always asking questions, and 
insisting on being answered. And oh! Richard, she does want 
so much to come and see you! She says she wants to tell you 
herself how much she admires you; that you are ‘the Hazlitt and 
the Arnold of the day, and that she would be proud to add a leaf 
to the crown of bays surely waiting you,’ those were her very 
words. I said them over several times on my way home, so as to 
be sure of repeating them to you correctly.” 

“ Alice,” he broke in suddenly, “do you think that child is 
happy?” 

“Happy!” she exclaimed, puzzled ; “the child happy? What 
do you mean, Richard? Surely we have always agreed that a 
brighter, happier little girl does not exist in the three 
kingdoms!” 
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“T don’t mean her,” he answered; “I mean him.” 

“Him?” she said, still puzzled. Then, after a moment, “Oh, 
you mean Leonard’s boy. Oh, yes, I think he is happy enough, 
or if he is not, he ought to be. But he is a mopey, morbid little 
creature, I fancy. From what our nurse tells me, I gather he 
has been spoilt and fussed over, and made too much of at home. 
His mother hardly ever let him out of her sight, and fussed after 
him all day long. He has been made too much the first object, 
and will, I think, be all the better for a little ‘ wholesome neglect.’ 
Anything so bad for a boy as to be tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings like that I cannot imagine. Between ourselves, I think 
it is a good thing for them both that they have got the sea 
between them.” 

Richard got up rather suddenly from his chair and went to the 
sideboard, where he stood with his back turned, as if he had gone 
in search of something which was not on the table. He felt the 
conversation must be brought to an end. But Alice was quite 
unconscious. 

“What did you want, Richard; why give yourself all that 
trouble? Let me ring.” 

She rang the hand-bell at her side sharply as she spoke, and 
the entry of the servant made a diversion. By the time he had 
reseated himself at the table there was no fear of the conversation 
being resumed, She had forgotten what they were talking about, 
so little did the subject interest her, and she eagerly reverted to 
what interested her a great deal more—ze., the remarks of 
Mrs. Loftus and her fulsome compliments. 

And he, meanwhile, was making a mental comparison between 
her careless and prosaic remark, “It is a good thing for both 
that they have got the sea between them,” and the pathos of the 
nurse's tearful words, “To think what miles of land and water lie 
between them now!” For taking all the poetry out of life, and 
reducing everything to the commonplace, Alice had not her equal. 
He ought to have got accustomed to it by this time, but it jarred 
upon him more than usual to-night. 

When he got back to his study that evening he did not set to 
work at once. He threw open the windows, and stepped out into 
the night. It was a habit of his when he was disturbed in his 
thoughts and restless. Nature always soothed and quieted him, 
and to be alone, quite alone with her, was an unfailing recipe. 
He loved her in all her aspects, and she responded to all his 
moods. He wandered further and further from the house, and 
struck across the garden into the open country beyond. It was 
not a typical June night, for it was dark, and the wind was 
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rising. There was rather a wild-looking sky. Dark clouds were 
scurrying along, and the moon was obscured. But it mattered 
not to him—dark or moonlit, stormy or peaceful—it was all one. 
He loved it all. He wandered on and on, oblivious of how the 
time was passing. It must have been over an hour before he 
bethought him of retracing his steps. As he neared home the 
moon broke out for a moment from between the hurrying clouds, 
and all the beautiful country round him was bathed in light. He 
stood still for awhile, drinking in the beauty of the moonlit scene, 
and listening to the soft sighing of the wind in the pine-trees 
near him. 

The moon was once more hidden behind the clouds when he 
reached the house, and everything around him was in darkness. 
He re-entered the study by the window, shut the shutters, and 
resumed his work. His recipe had had its usual effect. He was 
soothed and quieted. Nature had sung to him, as to many before 
him, the “ Rhymes of the Universe ”— 

“‘And whenever the way seems lonely, 
And the heart begins to fail, 


She sings a yet more wonderful song, 
Or tells a more wonderful tale.” 


CuarTer V. 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH DICKY. 


Freima is not always'translated into action ; but Richard Temple 
was no sentimentalist, and he came down the next morning full 
of his new resolution. He had some work that must be done 
first, but as soon as that was got under a little, he intended to 
give himself up that day to making friends with Dicky. 

He wrote away steadily for nearly an hour, and at the end of 
that time it suddenly occurred to him that there was a strange 
silence in the garden outside. He missed the sound of the 
childish voices to which he had already grown accustomed. The 
children seemed to be very quiet this morning. He wondered 
what they were about. 

He got up from his writing and went to the window. The 
garden was empty. There was no sign of them anywhere; yet it 
was little Geraldine’s hour for play, and the West Garden was 
always her shady refuge in the morning of the hot June days. 
Where could the children be? He left his essay, put on his hat, 
and went in search of them. As he passed under the nursery 
window he saw Geraldine’s nurse sitting at work, and called to 
her, asking why the children were not in the West Garden. 
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“Tt was by Mrs. Temple’s orders,” was the reply; “she had 
said the children were not to play there in the morning. She 
thought they would disturb him.” 

“But surely Miss Geraldine had always been allowed to play 
there,” he urged, with a frown on his face. 

“Mrs. Temple had said two children were very different to one, 
and she had given her orders that in future they were neither to 
play in the West Garden nor go near the green baize door. She 
had met them herself coming down the passage yesterday, and 
had been much displeased. She said it must not happen again.” 

“T will speak to Mrs. Temple about it,” he said; and he turned 
back into the house to find his wife. 

It was a very unusual hour for him to seek her presence, and 
he had some difficulty in finding her. She was not in the 
drawing-room, nor in her bedroom. In answer to his enquiries, 
a maid informed him that, at this time in the morning, 
Mrs. Temple would be either in the linen-closet or the store- 
room, and he finally ran her to ground in the latter apartment 
putting out the stores—weighing sugar and candles, and too 
busy to pay even him any attention for a few minutes. 

However, the appearance of so unexpected a visitor at such an 
unwonted hour caused her to hurry over her occupation, and to 
shorten the reproof she was administering to the housemaid as to 
the number of candles burnt lately. 

They were, she was saying, greatly in excess of what was 
necessary in view of these being the longest days of the year, and 
she appealed to her husband to corroborate her assertion. As, 
however, nothing was to be seen but his vanishing form in the 
act of disappearing from the room, she cut short her lecture, and 
hastily followed him into the study. In answer to his objections 
to her new rules, she said she had imagined that the noise made 
by two children would be very different from that made by one 
alone, and that the chatter of their voices outside the window 
would certainly disturb him. Besides, they left the garden and 
went down his passage yesterday, and into his room, and this 
sort of thing could not be allowed. However, of course every- 
thing should be as he liked, and she woald go back at once 
and reverse her orders, and have the children sent back into the 
garden. 

But, unfortunately, she did not go at once. 

Her eye was attracted by his manuscripts scattered all over the 
table, for he had got up from his writing in the middle of his 
work—a thing which did not often happen—and the freshly- 
written sheets strewed about in every direction were too mush 
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for her curiosity. She took up first one and then the other, 
reading little bits out loud, making remarks, and asking 
questions. 

He bore it patiently for a few moments, and then he felt he 
could bear it no longer. He gathered up his papers, and began 
to rearrange them. 

“T have something to finish in a given time, Alice,” he said, 
“and I have wasted some precious moments already this morning, 
£0 I really must not waste any more.” 

“Tt is a never-ending marvel to me,” she said, as she reluctantly 
prepared to leave the room, “ how you think of so many different 
subjects to write upon. No sooner have you finished one essay 
than you start another. A fresh subject seems to come to you 
at once. Now J might think for days and days, and not a single 
new idea would come into my head!” 

Which was no doubt true. 

The door closed behind her, and with a sigh of relief he 
resumed his writing. 

In a very little while the soothing murmur of children’s 
voices and the sound of his little daughter’s ringing laugh fell 
upon his ear. 

His wife, then, had lost no time in obeying his behests. He 
got up and went to the window, where he stood for some minutes 
watching them at their play. 

Little Geraldine took the lead entirely he observed, though she 
was a year or so younger. Dicky did not seem to have the 
energy to assert his own wishes in any way. He left it all to 
her. He was languid and listless. Indeed, it seemed to Richard 
as he watched them that she was almost too much for him, and 
that he was physically incapable of doing all she required him to 
do, or of following her eager, active movements. He looked 
rather worn and tired Richard thought. The child’s delicacy 
touched him. He was always—unlike his wife—drawn to 
anything weak or ailing; and he was sorry for the fragile child, 
who had neither. the health nor the power of enjoyment possessed 
in such full measure by his own little daughter. After all, he 
reflected, the boy was only just recovering from the effects of a 
bad climate. Was he being sufliciently treated as an invalid? 

Dicky’s nurse happening at this moment to come into the 
garden with some milk for Dicky, he called her to the window, 
and asked a few questions. 

Was the boy’s health pretty good now? Had he got over the 
effects of the climate at all? 

“He was better,” the nurse answered; “the sea voyage had 
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done wonders for him; but he was not a strong child—never had 
been from his birth.” 

“Was he happy here?” was the next question. “He seemed 
very grave and quiet.” 

The nurse hesitated. “He was very home-sick,” she said. 
“ He had never been away from his mother before, even for a day, 
and he missed her sadly, missed her every moment. It was not 
to be wondered at, as Mrs. Fox had always made such a com- 
panion of uim, and had him so constantly with her. He was a 
very sensitive, affectionate child, and she thought the wrench 
had been almost too much for him. No doubt he would get over 
it in time, but at present he was still feeling it very much. The 
society of his little cousin,” the nurse added, “was the very best 
thing for him. The little girl seemed so bright and gay, and 
children understood each cther. There was, she thought, a sort 
of freemasonry between them.” 

“Let them be together then as much as possible,” said Mr. 
Temple, and he turned from the window and resumed his work. 

But his heart went out to the loving, home-sick child, with 
his daily longings for that face, that voice, that presence far away. 
Had he not known them too! 

“Daddy!” said a gay voice at the window, “here are some 
raspberries for you.” 

He turned at the sound of the voice, and his pen went down, 
for the innocent face peeping in at the window was quite irre- 
sistible to him. 

How fresh and cool she looked, in her white frock and muslin 
hat, holding in both hands, in a fresh green cabbage leaf, the 
rich ripe fruit she had gathered forhim. His eye rested lovingly 
on the pretty picture framed in the old oak window. She seemed 
to embody in herself the beauty of the June morning. 

He kissed the bright, eager face as he took the fruit from her 
hand. “Thank you, my darling. How nice they look! What 
beauties!” 

“Tm dreadfully afraid you may find one or even two maggots 
in them,” she said earnestly and anxiously, as she watched him 
eating the raspberries; “but I don’t think you'll find many.” 

“What have you done with Dicky?” he said, his quick glance 
discovering that the second little figure of which his eye was in 
search was not at her side. 

“He's waiting for me out there in the shade,” she answered, 
“and then we're going to my garden to do some gardening. 
Won’t you come too, daddy?” You don’t seem a bit busy this 
morning.” 
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“Ah! but I am, my darling, very busy. What makes you 
think I am not?” 

“Well, daddy, I saw’d you twice out in the garden, walking 
about.” 

“Oh, no, dear, I was only out once, I think.” 

“But I saw'd you, daddy! Once you was talking to Nana up 
at the nursery window; and another time you was talking to 
Dicky’s nurse at the study window; and then you walked out at 
the hall door and in at the drawing-room window. So you can’t 
be so very busy to-day, can you? And you might come out just 
once more and help me to garden. Do.” 

“Well, run away now, my little girl, and I will try and come 
out in about ten minutes or £0 for a little while.” 

Geraldine closed with this bargain, ard ran off to join Dicky. 
And as her father watched the active little figure disappear, he 
realised how very difficult it was to do anything at all out of 
the usual routine, when exposed to such close and microscopic 
observation ! 

When he joined the children a quarter of an hour after, little 
Geraldine was digging in her garden literally with all her heart 
and soul and strength. The mould dislodged by her vigorous 
epade was flying in all directions round her from the violence of 
her digging. She looked so energetic, so keen, and so full of 
vitality, that she seemed to bring out in sharper contrast than 
ever the languor and listlessness of Dicky, who stood by, 
looking on. 

“Dicky doesn’t help me much, daddy,” she called out as her 
father drew near. 

The little boy looked up shyly and wistfully. 

“Perhaps Dicky’s tired,” said Richard, looking kindly at the 
little fellow. 

“He's always tired,” eaid Geraldine in rather a discontented 
voice. “Why is he?” 

“Dicky has been ill, you know,” said her father rather gravely, 
and with a touch of something rather reproving in his manner: 
to which his little daughter was wholly unaccustomed. He 
thought he detected in her a reflection of the tone about Dicky 
which had already annoyed him in his wife; and he was sorry to 
cee it and wanted to put a stop to it. 

“Just fancy, daddy,” the little girl went on, without paying 
any attention to his remark, “ Dicky has never even heard of 
‘ Love-lies-bleeding ’ nor ‘ Love-in-a-mist’! No, nor yet ‘ Lords- 
and-Ladies’ neither! He doesn’t know much about flowers, 
does he?” 
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Richard felt sorry for the little boy, who shot a swift anxious 
glance at him, as if to see what effect the report of such appalling 
ignorance would have. 

He patted Dicky kindly on the shoulder while he said: “In 
the hot countries Dicky is used to, our old-fashioned English 
flowers do not grow. But I daresay, all the same, he knows 
more flowers than we do—some that neither you nor I have ever 
seen, or even heard of.” 

“Why, daddy?” 

“ Because,” answered her father, “he comes from a land— 


““* Where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs.’” 

He stopped, for he met Dicky’s eyes with a bright look of 
intelligence in them. “You know those verses, Dicky?” he 
said, turning to him. 

“Yes,” said the little boy shyly. 

“ How do they goon? I have forgotten.” 

And Dicky took up the lines from where his uncle had left off; 
and as he repeated them slowly and distinctly, with unusual 
taste and feeling for a child, Richard kept his eyes upon him, 
fascinated. 

“* Where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies, 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds with their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things.’” 


But the fascination seemed to-be largely fraught with some other 
feeling; for he held up his hand to stop him, and his face had a 
strained look. 

“That will do, my little man,” he said, in a low voice, and 
then, with an effort, he turned to his little daughter, as if to 
shake off some painful thoughts. “Ah! my little girl,” he said, 
“T fancy you will find Dicky has learnt many things you know 
nothing of, even if he has never heard of ‘ Love-lies-bleeding’ or 
‘ Love-in-a-mist.’” 

But Geraldine was no longer listening to the conversation. 
The subject had strayed into paths that did not interest her. 
She did not care for “po-try”; and she was digging away as 
violently as ever, with the mould flying around her. 

Richard gave himself a holiday from his writing that afternoon 
and took the two children a long ramble gathering wild flowers. 
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It was that beautiful time in June when the hedges are covered 
with the briar rose and honeysuckle, and the wild strawberries 
grow all over the banks. 

They had a long, happy time in the lanes and the woods; and 
in the cool of the evening he sat with them in the hay-fields, 
while they played with the new-mown hay. 

He was touched once or twice during the walk by feeling 
Dicky’s trustful little hand slipped into his as they went along. 
He was still further touched when bed-time came, and little 
Geraldine, in saying good-night to her father, added, as was her 
nightly habit, “ Mind, daddy, you come up and see me in bed— 
don’t forget!” to see a wistful look in Dicky’s eyes, and to hear 
him shyly whisper, with a covert glance at his aunt, “ Come and 
see me too.” 


Cuapter VI. 


He devoted himself to the children for the next few afternoons, 
and at the end of that time Dicky had very much lost his shyness 
and reserve. But at luncheon, in the presence of his aunt, he 
was very shy and silent. She certainly did very little to draw 
him out. Her chief remarks to him were injunctions to “sit 
square,” or concerning the way he held, or did not hold, his 
knife and fork. Moreover, his fastidious and capricious appetite 
displeased her. She felt sure he had been pampered and indulged 
in this respect at home, and she set to work to cure him ; to teach 
him to eat fat and underdone meat, or anything else she saw he 
particularly disliked. 

Then also his listlessness annoyed her. She would have it that 
he was lazy, an unpardonable fault in her eyes! and she did not 
perceive, or would not allow, that his languor arose from his 
delicacy. So she gave him a “job” whenever she met him. He 
had all the runs and all the messages which little Geraldine 
delighted in doing, and would so gladly have done for him; and 
the consequence was that the little boy was sometimes quite 
tired out. The result of all this was that he avoided his aunt 
and kept out of her way as much as possible. He was no more 
inclined either than his little cousin, though for quite different 
reasons, to be set down to some employment he did not care for ; 
and his aunt insisted he should learn both knitting and netting. 
The moment he appeared in the drawing-room she rushed at him 
with these employments, for one of her pet theories was that 
children should never be unoccupied for a moment ; and another, 
that it was a great mistake to suppose that boys were never to 
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learn any kind of needlework. Dicky was a victim to both these 
theories. 

There was an hour in summer in the heat of the day much 
dreaded by little Geraldine. It was that which immediately 
followed luncheon, when her mother decreed it was too hot for 
her to be out, and she had to come into the drawing-room and 
“sit quiet with her work.” In this hour Dicky had to join, and 
a dull one the little pair found it, he struggling with meshes 
and yards of entangled string, and she “sitting sewing,” with 
deep-drawn sighs of boredom, every now and then casting longing 
looks at the lawn outside the window, and giving vent to sundry 
rebellious remarks to the effect that she was sure it was “ much 
more cooler” and “ much more shadier” out-of-doors under the 
trees than it was in the drawing-room, which was “so much 
more hotter and stuffier” that she could hardly breathe in it, 
that she wasn’t allowed “a puff of air, not one little puff,” etc., 
etc., while Alice pursued her own avocations, regardless of their 
presence. 

Dicky was never at his best in his aunt’s society. He seemed 
to shrink into himself when she was present. Nor was it much 
to be wondered at. She never talked to him, or encouraged him 
to talk to her. She made no effort to draw him out; indeed, she 
did not know how. She had no real sympathy with children. 
Their society gave her no pleasure. But he opened out more and 
more when alone with his uncle. He would sit by his side talking 
while the more active little Geraldine pursued her games without 
him, for he was soon tired; and, indeed, he seemed to prefer his 
uncle’s society to that of his cousin. He was no doubt more at 
home with his elders than with those of his-own age. Richard 
himself was quite surprised to find how companionable the boy 
was. Hitherto he had thought his little daughter a wonderful 
companion for her age; but this was altogether a different thing. 
She was a thorough child, and a very restless one. He never 
could depend upon any continuance of a conversation with her. 
For though sometimes she would sit talking quietly with him, 
her little mind answering back to his, the next minute she was 
off with the puppy or was seized with a sudden wish to climb the 
trees in the garden, and ere he had realised she was gone from 
his side her little figure would be lost in the green boughs above. 
But this boy would sit still for any length of time, talking or 
listening to reading; and he was quite capable of a sustained 
conversation. His little mind was above his years; he was both 
thoughtful and intelligent, and he had a vein of poetry in his 
nature which in Geraldine was altogether lacking. 
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But it was not only this. Young as he was the boy showed 
signs of haying been accustomed to the companionship of a refined 
and cultivated mind; and Richard detected in him a sort of 
faint reflection of that mind, as remarkable as the likeness in 
feature and expression. He became more and more fascinated 
with the boy’s society ; spent more and more of his leisure time 
with him, read to him, talked to him, drew him out, and in so 
doing found a fresh interest and pleasure in his daily life. And, 
as the days went by, a new feeling rose in his breast. The wish 
to hear nothing and know nothing of Geraldine’s life passed 
away, and gave way to a desire, which was almost a longing, to 
hear her spoken of ; to have some light, however faint, thrown on 
her history, and to know what her life had been all these years 
since he had seen her, which sometimes seemed a lifetime, and 
sometimes but as yesterday. 

He would have liked to have questioned the boy about his 
mother and his home, but little Geraldine was always present, and 
every conversation was subject to her interruption. 

“Dicky,” he exclaimed one evening, when the little girl was 
disporting herself upon a haycock, and the boy, tired out, was 
half-sitting, half-lying on the hay by his uncle’s side, under the 
shadow of the hedge, “talk to me about your mother. Tell me 
something, anything about her.” 

“About mother!” said the little boy, a glow coming into his 
pale cheeks at the very mention of her name, “Oh, yes, I would 
like to.” 

“Daddy! Daddy!” broke in the eager voice of little Geraldine, 
as she plumped herself down between them, “I’ve found the most 
benormous caterpillar. Such acur’ous one. Do just look!” And 
che opened her hand and displayed her treasure. Richard had 
never been so near feeling impatient with his little daughter as 
he did at that moment. It was impossible to resume the conversa- 
tion, and the opportunity was lost. 

No; there was no difficulty in making friends with Dicky. 
The difficulty came from quite another quarter. Little Geraldine 
was accustomed to her father’s sole and undivided attention, and 
had all the tenacious and monopolising tendencies of a beloved 
only child. She did not understand the change. Dicky himself, 
after the first novelty of having a companion of her own age had 
worn off, did not suit her. His tastes were far too quiet, and he 
had none of her “ go” and energy. When she wanted to make 
him climb trees he turned giddy and had to come down. He could 
not toss hay with a pitchfork long without getting tired, and 
when she wanted to build a fire in the woods he was not able to 
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drag the faggots quick enough to suit her impetuosity. He added 
to these defects too great a love for the sort of books she did not 
care for. And now, when she wanted “her daddy” to do some- 
thing for her, he was reading or talking to Dicky, and did not 
always display that alacrity to attend to her behests to which she 
had been used all her little life. 

As the days went by, a change, a subtle undefined change, 
seemed to have come over everything; something had crept into 
her home for which she could not account. She felt it, without of 
course being able to define it. She grew restless, fretful, a little 
discontented ; and her temper was not so sunny and sweet as it 
was wont to be. The serpent had entered her Eden, and she knew 
not whence it came. Her mother thought the child was not 
well. The heat, she thought, affected her, and she over-tired 
herself in the hayfields, and was too much on her legs. She 
gave her cooling medicines, and made her lie down in the after- 
noon as well as in the morning, to the child’s infinite disgust and 
no small rebellion. 

Then at last one day her feeling of unrest spent itself upon 
Dicky, and her father was more displeased with her than she 
ever in all her life remembered his being before; and her storm 
of sobs at the unwonted sternness of his tone roused the house- 
hold, whose idol she was. 

It came about like this. Dicky had been unable to comply 
with her request in some trifling work of energy owing entirely 
to his natural weakness. Her cup of discontent had flowed over, 
and she had spoken impatiently and contemptuously. “ You're 
a poor, weak thing!” she had exclaimed with all the scora she 
could put into her small voice; and Dicky, sensitive and dis- 
tressed, had hidden himself away and been found crying by his 
nurse, to the latter’s great and lasting indignation. There was 
consternation in the establishment, for the weeping children 
had each of course their separate and staunch supporter and 
champion; and the double nursery got divided into two camps, 
as double households will. Then too, Alice, surprised at her 
husband’s unwonted sternness to his little daughter, questioned 
him on the subject, and, on hearing its cause, remarked drily 
that he would allow that she was justified now in what she had 
always said; she had always told him that he spoilt the little 
girl dreadfully, gave her too exclusive attention, and never denied 
her anything or checked her in any way. The result was, that 
because she had to share his attention with another child, she was 
put out. It was acase of “I told you so!” which is always a 
satisfaction to the person who “ told.” 
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But at the same time, and with a little more heat than she 
usually showed when speaking to her husband, Alice went on to 
say that she did not wonder the little girl was rather jealous of 
the interloper to whom her father gave such attention as almost 
to amount to preference. It was very kind of him, of course, and 
she knew it was for “old sakes’ sake,” and it was all the kinder 
because Dicky could not possibly recall Leonard to him in any 
way, @ poor little mopy muff of a boy, as unlike her brother as 
he could possibly be, and who she could hardly imagine to be 
his son. But it was a little hard upon other people. Though 
Dicky was “his old friend’s child, and her nephew, she thought 
people’s own belongings should come first!” 

There was a covert meaning in this last sentence; she was not 
altogether thinking of little Geraldine. For she had asked 
Richard the day before to come out driving with her, and he had 
refused on the plea of having an essay to finish. Returning from 
her drive earlier than she had meant, she had found him in his 
study certainly, but reading a story-book to Dicky, who was 
lying on the sofa. 

Richard made no reply. His anger was stirred at her calling 
Dicky a muff; but he controlled himself and said nothing. He 
felt he was treading on dangerous ground, and that the atmo- 
sphere was charged with electricity. Things seemed to have come 
to an impasse that day. Were wife, child, and household going 
to conspire to make poor little Dicky a “ bone of contention ” in 
the house ? 

He sighed wearily as he returned to his study. 


Cuapter VII. 


Fortunatexy for all parties, the following day had been fixed 
upon by Alice for taking Geraldine up to London for a day’s 
shopping to get her her “spring clothes.” This day, which 
came round with Alice as regularly as did the “spring clean” in 
her house, was a day which the child hated with all her heart. 

Hats and boots had to be tried on; she was measured and 
fitted for coats, etc., everything, in short, which to an impatient 
child was most abhorrent. But it had to be done, and this little 
Geraldine knew. 

Her father always tried to gild the bitter pill for her as much 
as he could, and no doubt the half-crown which he always gave 
her to spend just as she liked, was a great panacea. Richard 
himself, on this occasion, hailed the day. He had been ruffled 
and disturbed by the turn affairs had taken yesterday; and he 
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found himself quite looking forward to being left in peace for the 
day alone with Dicky, and to the prospect of undisturbed con- 
versation with him. 

There was a very early start from the house in the morning; 
much bustle and confusion, a great deal of running up and down 
stairs, and voices calling in all directions. But at length the 
carriage drove off, and the quiet of a summer’s morning settled 
down upon the house. 

Richard finished some work he had on hand and then went 
in search of Dicky, with the intention of telling the nurse that 
he would take charge of the child, and keep him with him all day. 

He found, however, that Dicky had a headache. He was lying 
down in his own nursery, and the nurse thought he had better 
keep quiet and not go out in the sun. 

Richard, therefore, had luncheon alone, and was conscious of a 
sense of disappointment at such being the case. 

Directly after, however, he went upstairs again to see how 
Dicky was. His head was not much better, the nurse said, and 
she thought it would be wiser if he remained where he was. So 
Richard sat down by the bed, and said he would stay with him 
there. He read to him a long while, for Dicky liked nothing 
better, and would listen to reading for hours. 

After his tea, however, he was tired, and said he should like 
his uncle to tell him a story instead of reading him one. 

“ One, you know, Uncle Richard, quite out of your own head.” 

Now Richard Temple, writer and essayist as he was, never 
“told stories.” Little Geraldine knew this. Her father could 
talk, explain, read out loud by the hour; but he could not tell a 
story. 

Hither he had never had any creative imagination, or else the 
circumstances of his life and its prosaic development had dried it 
up, which was the more likely hypothesis of the two. 

But the sight of this child had awakened, as we know, some- 
thing long dormant within him ; and the one story of his life, the 
one poem of his existence was always rising before him. Almost 
before he knew it he began to tell a story. And the tale was of 
two children, who loved each other very much, and played 
together all the long summer days. Never a word passed between 
the two that was not loving; never a quarrel or a cross word 
darkened the joy of their love and their companionship. Every 
toy, every pleasure, was shared together. And their joys were 
doubled thereby. But there came a day at last when both 
wanted something which could not be shared. Gain to one must 
be loss to the other. 
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Richard paused for a minute. Dicky looked perturbed. He 
liked stories to turn out well, and everybody to be happy. 

“Could they not have divided it?” ho said anxiously. 

“Impossible,” was the answer. 

“It was a toy, I suppose,” said Dicky, “something you could 
not cut in half.” 

“Tt was something very beautiful,” was the answer, “ some- 
thing very fair and perfect; but it could not be divided. One 
must have all, or none.” 

Dicky looked very distressed. He could not bear sad stories. 

“Does the story end happily at last?” ho questioned rather 
fearfully, “ does it all turn out well in the end?” 

“ Must a story always end happily?” his uncle asked, smiling 
sadly. ‘Do things always turn out well?” 

“T like them to,” said Dicky wistfully. 

“Yes? Well! It ded turn out well for one of the children.” 
A pause. ‘ Not for the other. Shall I stop?” 

“ No, go on now,” Dicky said, but his eyes had an anxious look 
in them. “Tell me what happened?” 

“Don’t look so sad, my child,” said Richard. “It is not wo1th 
it: it is an old story and all over long ago. I think we will talk 
of something else.” 

“T must hear the end, now,” persisted Dicky. “I want just 
to know what happened.” 

“ Only one thing could happen,” was the reply. “One of the 
children gave up to the other.” 

“Was he very sorry?” asked Dicky fearfully, and his blue eyes 
had a look in them which made the elder man turn away. 

“Hoe was sorry just at first,” he answered, trying to speak 
lightly, “ but I daresay he has got other things to think of now.” 
Then he suddenly bent over the child. 

“Dicky,” he said, “it is your turn now, and you must talk 
to me. Tell me something about your home, and—your 
mother.” 

The words were barely out of his mouth before the quiet 
repose of the house was broken in upon by a renewal of the fuss 
and bustle of the morning. 

The sound of the carriage returning from the station was 
followed by a chatter and a clatter in the hall; Alice’s voice 
calling the servants, and little Geraldine’s crying “Daddy! 
Daddy! Where can daddy be?” all over the house. 

Richard slipped out of the room, for he thought it better she 
should not come in to Dicky as his head was still aching badly. 

“Oh, here you are, daddy,” she exclaimed as he appeared on 
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the landing. ‘I looked in the study, and I looked in the garden, 
and I couldn’t see you anywhere.” She was running breathlessly 
up the stairs as she spoke, with a large parcel in her arms. She 
had bought a prerent for Dicky, being very remorseful at having 
spoken unkindly to him yesterday; and had spent all the money 
her father had given her on it, as a little act of reparation. 
“Well! If she could not go in to Dicky, would daddy come 
downstairs with her, and look at the lovely thing; and then 
would he come and have a run with her in the garden ?” 

Hand in hand they proceeded downstairs. 

But Alice was also lying in wait for Richard. She too, had 
searched for him in the study and in the garden, and could not 
imagine where he could be. 

The proposed run in the garden was negatived at once, and 
Geraldine ordered up to the nursery to take off her best frock, 
and have her tea. 

Alice was full of her day in London, and had running comments 
to make on all the little events and incidents of the day; how 
very nearly they had missed the express in the morning; how 
many neighbours she had found in the train going up; how 
gratified she had been at seeing “our member” deep in her 
husband’s last article; the flattering remarks he had made on it; 
the hard day’s shopping she had had; how fidgety and tiresome 
Geraldine had been over the fittings in the various shops; how 
the cabman had tried to overcharge her who had brought her to 
the London terminus; and how she had been too sharp for him, 
and had come off victorious; how careless the porter at their 
own station had been in leaving one of her most important 
parcels in the railway carriage, and how she had made him go 
back, and look into every compartment until he found it; which 
was only just before the train was on the move, for the whistle 
had actually sounded, etc., etc. 

Richard had to listen long and patiently before he found an 
opportunity of introducing the subject of Dicky’s headache, and 
he really wished her to go and see what she thought of the little 
fellow. In all matters of health, he respected her opinion. But 
Alice was not anxious, and not at all inclined to hurry over her 
recital and go upstairs. When she did at last do so, she was 
away a very short time, and returned saying she did not think 
there was much amiss. She thought he had been touched up a 
little by the sun. He was hot, certainly, but she had given him 
some cooling medicine, and no doubt after a night’s rest, he would 
be all right again. 

But she was quite wrong, for the next morning Dicky woke 
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with a rash, which the doctor pronounced to be an attack, though 
a slight one, of scarlatina. 

Nevertheless, slight as it was, the fear that little Geraldine 
should run any risk, the danger of her catching it, was the 
same. 

All the mother in Alice awoke. The recollection of what 
her child had gone through with measles, the feverish subject 
she had then been proved to be, engendered in her a fear which 
amounted to panic. 

She must take her away at once. She should not remain in 
the house another day. 

Yes. Richard quite agreed. He was alarmed too. It was 
the only thing to be done. They must telegraph for rooms at 
an hotel at the seaside, and Alice must take her there as soon as 
possible. She had never had it herself either, and she must not 
expose herself to the risk of infection. 

* And you?” said Alice. 

“T shall remain,” he answered. 

“Must you?” said Alice nervously. 

“There is no fear for me, if that is what you are thinking of,” 
he answered, “I had it severely at school. I am not likely to 
take it again.” 

“No,” said Alice, reassurred, “and besides, you will not have 
to go even into the passage that leads to his room. I have hung 
a carbolic curtain over the door, and really this is a very good 
house for quarantine. He has his own nurse, and I have told 
one of the housemaids, who tells me she has had it, to wait upon 
them. So I think it is all satisfactorily arranged.” 

Little Geraldine demurred a little at first when she heard she 
was going alone with her mother, and that daddy was not coming 
too. But the alluring prospect of paddling in the sea without 
shoes or stockings did much in the way of consoling her; and 
besides, at her age, the morrow is always full of possibilities even 
when no distinct promises are made. She felt no doubt he would 
soon follow, that Dicky would soon get well and come too; and 
they would all be very happy and have great fun at the sea-side 
together. 

Soon every thought was merged in the excitement of packing 
for the start, and by-and-by there ensued all the bustle of 
departure. 

Within a few hours of the doctor’s announcement, Richard 
Temple was standing at the hall-door waving his hand to Alice 
and Geraldine as the carriage drove off to the station. 

“Good-bye, daddy! Come very soon, daddy,” his little 
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daughter’s voice was borne back to him as the carriage turned 
the corner of the drive. And it was hardly out of sight before 
he had passed behind the carbolic curtain, and taken his place 
by Dicky’s bedside. 


Caapter VIII. 


Tue little fellow was not very ill. It was a mild attack, and the 
fever did not run very high. 

Richard was with him quite as much as his nurse, taking his 
turn in the nursing while she went out for a walk; and at first 
sitting up alternate nights with him. 

His writing went to the wall entirely. 

He would leave any work in the middle if the child asked for 
him. And this Dicky was constantly doing. 

The household informed the nurse that they had never known 
their master sit so little in his study since they had been in his 
service, 

She was filled with admiring astonishment at his capabilities 
as a nurse, his skill as well as his kindness and unselfishness. 

“Tf the child had been his own,” she said, ‘‘ he could not have 
done more, and very few fathers would or could have done as 
much.” 

In a few days the little boy was better. The fever had run its 
course ; and though he was weak, the doctor was satisfied with 
his progress. 

And in the early days of Dicky’s convalescence, Richard found 
the opportunity he had so long sought, of approaching the subject 
of which his mind was full, without fear of interruptions. 

Bit by bit he drew Dicky on to speak of his mother and his 
home. There was little difficulty in doing so. The little fellow 
was only too glad to talk for any length of timo of the mother he 
so evidently adored, and of all they had been wont to do together 
in his now far distant home. 

Anyone whe is in the habit of talking to children will know 
how many things they observe which pass unobserved by their 
elders, how many things they remember being said or done which 
have long since faded from their elders’ recollection ; how many 
things indeed there are going on all round us every day, which 
no one but a child would either observe or remember. 

But trifles, after all, make up the sum of human existence, and 
their faithful recollection and reproduction are of the very 
essence of biography, as readers of ‘ Lives’ will be the first to 
admit. 
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Dicky had a singularly vivid and accurate memory ; and more- 
over recalled things very graphically. 

Little incidents that had occurred, little conversations that had 
been held, what “mother” had said or done, how she had looked 
when such and such things were said or done in her presence; 
little scraps of things she had told him; advice she had from 
time to time given him; all this and more, was, by this little 
miniature Boswell, faithfully recalled and reported. 

Richard Temple would sit, with his hand shading his eyes, 
drinking in all that the little fellow told him ; piecing together 
all the little details as they fell from the child’s lips: filling in 
all the lights and shades of the picture, till it stood out before 
him more and more clearly. 

It was the picture of a childhood tenderly and wisely watched 
over; the story of a little life of which the mother was the 
inspiration and the guiding star. 

He recognised with a strange thrill, half pleasure, half pain 
how much her methods resembled his own; and how in the 
teaching of their respective children, they had followed very 
much the same lines, She too, had believed in imagination and 
idealisation, and had by those means sought to awaken in Dicky 
the sense of the “something behind” the Seen, and the “some- 
thing beyond” the Known: and she too, had evidently held that 
over-definite and exhaustive replies to children’s questions are 
not always wise; and for the same reasons as himself. And her 
teaching had sunk into a soil very ready to receive it. There was 
no difficulty in planting in that imeginative and poetic little 
mind the belief in mystery everywhere; and instilling thereby 
the spirit of reverence and humility. 

“Mother says that when I am older, I shall understand many 
things that I am too young to understand now. Some things 
even she, herself, does not understand ! But she says, what she 
does not understand she can trust to God: for He understands 
everything, and some day, she says, He will explain.” 

No; there was none of the modern spirit in Dicky. His was 
the pure trust, and unquestioning faith, which there ought to be 
in every little child. 

And as day by day the tale unfolded itself, that central figure 
likewise unfolded itself more and more distinctly. 

Richard was struck after a time at the slight mention of the 
father in the child’s retrospections, He emphasised the subject to 
see if he could get the boy to talk about him. He told him what 
friends they had been in their youth; related stories of some of 
their boyish doings together, but there was little or no response, 
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It was the mother, and the mother only, with whom every 
thought and every reflection seemed to be intertwined. 

He incidentally questioned him on his relations with his father, 
but he elicited very little. 

“No, father did not play with him much, or talk to him often, 
not nearly so much as uncle Richard himself. He had no time. 
He was always so dreadfully busy, and when he had any time, it 
was mother he wanted, not Dicky.” It seemed, indeed, as if the 
father was the one who called the mother away from Dicky when 
she was reading to him, or playing with him; and, according to 
Dicky, she always went directly he called her, even if she was 
right in the middle of a story or a game; and this the child 
seemed to take as a matter of course. 

A lump came into Richard’s throat at the thought of what the 
love that existed between the husband and wife must be; with 
which even a precious only child might not intermeddle. 

But still he wondered a little at the small part the father 
seemed to play in the child’s life, and some words dropped by the 
nurse once or twice seemed to confirm the impression which the 
little boy’s conversation had conveyed. She was apparently not 
very much attached to her master. Richard was puzzled. 

Sitting by Dicky’s side when he was asleep, and going over in 
his mind all that the child had been saying, a feeling somehow 
rose in his mind that there was a flaw somewhere in the home 
life. He felt as if some cloud hung over it. Perfect as the 
relationship between mother and child appeared to be, still this 
was the impression left upon his mind. 

One day, when referring in conversation with the boy to his 
father’s high spirits, Dicky looked distinctly surprised. It was 
evidently quite a new idea to him. 

“Oh, no, father was grave, not merry. It was mother who 
always had to try and make him laugh. Mother was often very 
grave when she was alone with Dicky, but never when father was 
in the room. She always smiled when the door opened and he 
came in. She was always merry when ho was there.” 

“Oh, sir!” said the nurse one day, “ how glad Mrs. Fox would 
have been if Mr. Fox had been as fond of children as you are! 
He took so very little notice of Master Dicky, and it was a trouble 
to her I am sure, though she never said anything about it.” 

Richard found Dicky’s remarks and those of the nurse very 
difficult to reconcile with his recollection of his friend, his kindly 
affectionate nature, his unselfishness, the charm of his gay spirits 
and merry flow of conversation. 

“Light-hearted Leonard,” had been his nickname at college. 
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There had always been too, so much of the “eternal boy” about 
him, even as a man, that Richard would have thought he would 
have been a most delightful companion for a child, the very 
model of young fatherhood. Also, he would have imagined, a 
most popular master in his own household. 

He must have strangely changed. And why? He, who, from 
Richard’s point of view, had all the best things this world has to 
offer. He would have liked to draw out the nurse upon the 
subject; but his own good feeling, as well as his loyalty to his 
friend, made it out of the question. 

The days passed on, and the weather got hot. Dicky suffered 
a good deal from heat, and one especially sultry afternoon, 
Richard had his bed moved nearer to the open window, so that 
the soft air should fan his face as he lay. He sent the nurse out 
for a drive, for she was rather overdone with nursing and anxiety, 
and he remained in charge of Dicky himself. 

Dicky enjoyed the change in his position. He could hear the 
twittering of the birds on the trees outside; and could see the 
green fields and hills stretching away into the distance beyond 
the garden. The soft summer sounds made him drowsy after a 
time, and gradually his eyes closed. 

Richard was drowsy too. He was feeling the effects of sitting 
up at night; and by-and-by he also closed his eyes. He was 
not asleep, but he was dreaming nevertheless. Dicky had talked 
ceaselessly of his mother that day, and the picture he had un- 
consciously painted was before Richard now. 

He found himself trying to piece together the Geraldine, who 
had been the ideal of his manhood, and the Geraldine who was 
the angel of the child’s young life. 

There was nothing inharmonious in the two pictures; either 
was fair and perfect, either realised his ideal of what a woman 
should be, and they easily blended together. 

But by-and-by the day-dream became a real one, for he, like 
Dicky, fell asleep. And as he slept she came to him; she rose in 
his vision, and stood for a moment before him. 

The dream was so clear, so vivid—so alive was the sweet 
face with its earnest and thoughtful expression, the smile iu 
the deep-set eyes, that he could hardly believe that it was only 
a dream. 

He could have cried to the passing moment, “Stay! for thou 
art fair,” but it passed away all too quickly. The dream vanished. 
For a step in the passage outside had roused him, and the opening 
of the bedroom door woke him with a start to the prosaic realities 
of everyday life. 
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It was the housemaid who waited upon Dicky, and she had a 
telegram in her hand. He made a sign to her to put it down 
upon the table. She did so, and noiselessly withdrew. He did 
not take it up at first. He was expecting a telegram from his 
publisher. There would be plenty of time to attend to it later. 
The joy of his dream still lingered, and his thoughts were far 
away. 

Then a sudden fear assailed him that it might be from Alice to 
say little Geraldine had developed the fever, and he stretched out 
his hand for it, and opened it hastily. 

* * 


* * * 


Some time went by. Dicky slept peacefully. The clock ticked 
slowly and audibly in the stillness of the room. The birds 
twittered on the trees outside the window, but there was no other 
sound to be heard. 

For Richard Temple sat motionless as a statue, with that 
open telegram in his hand. It was a foreign one, and contained 
these words: 


“Geraldine has started for England in Majestic. Meet her at South- 
ampton the 24th.” 


CuaPTer IX. 


Hatr an hour went by, and still he sat there, motionless. 

The ticking of the clock said “ Geraldine has started,” and the 
twittering birds outside sang the same refrain. 

“Geraldine has started!” That meant, let him try to realiso 
it, that she would be here, in England ; she, Geraldine Eden. 

That meant, let him think it out well, that she would be in his 
house, in this very room, an inmate of his home. 

He passed his hand over his head in a bewildered way once or 
twice as he tried to bring these facts before his mind. 

Coming! Coming on the 24th, in less than ten days; Geraldine 
herself! Geraldine! He would see her again after all the long 
years, listen to her voice, clasp her hand in his! 

Suddenly, as he thought of it, he threw up his hands with a 
gesture of despair. This reopening of wounds he had thought 
were healed, this rising of ghosts he had thought long laid, this 
sounding again of long-hushed music; ho could not bear it. It 
was impossible. The wounds were not healed, the ghosts were 
not laid, the past was not buried! Nothing was forgotten. His 
feelings were all unchanged ! 

Better a thousand times she should not come. Better a thousand 
times hia eyes should not rest upon her face again; that face he 
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had so loved, aye, God help him! he still loved, and knew he 
always should love with that strong deep love of his which knew 
nor change nor diminution ; which neither time, nor distance, nor 
separation had power to affect! 

What was he to do! 

“Coming on the 24th! Coming into his house, coming into 
this very room. She was coming, alone; to him, alone, They 
would git one on each side of the little bed ; the common interest 
of the little sick child uniting them, 

The sick child. Ah! There was the safety of it. It was not 
the Geraldine he had known who was coming; not Geraldine 
oo No! It was an anxious mother coming to a beloved 
child. 

This it was which was bringing about this strange, this painful 
meeting. None of it had anything todo with him. He had no 
part nor lot in the matter. Let her come, then. What did it 
signify. He would suffer, of course, but he was used to that. 
Had he not been the one to suffer all along ? 

His meditations were interrupted by Dicky’s weak little voice. 

“Uncle Richard, is that a telegram in your hand, Who is it 
from?” 

So absorbed had he been in his thoughts that he had not 
noticed that the child had stirred and was waking. Taken by 
surprise he had not time to debate in his own mind what he had 
better say; how much the child in his weak state would be able 
to bear of joy or sorrow. In his bewilderment he simply spoke 
the truth. 

“Tt is from your father, Dicky.” 

A light came into the boy’s eyes. 

“From father,” he said quickly, “ what does he say?” 

Richard hesitated. 

“Ts it anything about mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts she coming to see me?” said Dicky, in a low half-audible 
voice. His face was flushed, and his hand trembled. 

Richard was alarmed, but he felt it was no use deceiving him. 

“Yes, Dicky,” he answered, unconsciously repeating the words 
which had been running in his head for so long, “she is coming ; 
coming on the 24th. Are you glad?” he added eagerly, feeling 
it would be a relief to hear someone who had a right to do so, give 
themselves up to the joy of the prospect without any conflicting 
feelings. 

“Glad!” murmured the child. He stopped so suddenly that 
Richard looked up quickly and as quickly looked away. For 
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the child’s face was transfigured and illumined by a joy so great, 
so overwhelming, that Richard felt a lump rising in his throat. 
It touched him to the quick. He felt if he were to live a hundred 
years from that moment he should never forget the radiance of 
that smile. 

But the little boy was too weak for any kind of emotion or 
excitement, and the sudden pallor of his face alarmed his uncle. 
He got up and fetched him some water, and then set to work to 
try and divert his thoughts. He took up a story book he had 
been reading to him, and went on with it, to see if that would 
distract him. 

But it was no use. 

“1 can’t listen to reading, Uncle Richard. Won’t you talk to 
me instead ?” 

“Yes, dear. What shall we talk about?” 

“Or will you tell me a story ?” 

“A story, darling. Well! I will try. What shall it be 
about?” 

“Tell me the story again what you once told me before, about 
the two little friends that both wanted the same thing, which 
only one could have.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Richard. “Not that story! Any story 
but that. I can’t tell you that story again. Not to-day, Dicky,” 
he added, almost imploringly. ‘Do not ask me to tell it to you 
to-day!” Seeing Dicky’s astonishment at his vehemence he 
added more quietly. ‘‘ That was a sad story, you know. It 
didn’t end well, and you don’t like gad stories, and stories that 
don’t end well, do you?” 

‘‘ But make it end well this time.” 

“Make it end well! How can I, my child? The story was a 
true one. It was a foolish little story, dear. You must try. and 
forget it.” 

“That is just what mother once said to me about one of her 
stories which ended badly. Her stories generally ended well; 
but she said she could never make this one end well; because it 
was a true one. Shall I tell it to you?” 

“Yes, dear, do.” 

“Tt was about a little child,” said Dicky, “who had a great, 
great longing. Day after day he longed for something, and day 
after day he longed for it more and more. He could not get it 
of himself, she said; he must wait till it came to him. And 
he waited and waited on. But it never came. It went far, 
far away. So when he found it was never, never coming he 
gave it up, and because he saw he could never, never have what 
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he longed for he took something else that was offered him 
instead.” Dicky paused. “But mother said she would never 
advise anyone to do what that child had done. ‘ Mind, Dicky,’ 
she said, ‘never do it. If you cannot have the thing you long 
for, go without altogether. But never take something else instead.’ 
And then mother kissed me over and over again, and I saw 
she was crying. But just then the door opened and father came 
in. And she whispered to me not to say anything more about 
the story ; and she smiled at father, and began to talk to him and 
to laugh about all sorts of things. Afterwards when he was gone, 
and I asked her to go on with the story, she wouldu’t. It ended ~ 
badly, she said, and she couldn’t make it end well, because it was a 
true one. I must try and forgetit, she said. It was a foolish little 
story and she could not think what had made her tell it to me.” 

Tired by the effort of such a long spell of talk, Dicky’s head 
sank back upon the pillow and, with his uncle’s hand clasped 
tight in his, he gradually fell asleep. 

* * * * * 

When the nurse came in from her drive, she was horrified at 
the greyness of Mr. Temple’s face, as he raised it for a moment, 
and signed to her that the child was sleeping. 

“Oh, sir!” she whispered anxiously, “are you ill?” 

He shook his head. 

“The room is very hot,” he said, “I will go out when you have 
had your tea.” 

She looked at him with surprise; for it was evening now, and 
the room was as cool as possible, and he had the air of one who 
does not know what he is saying. 

“T trust he has not taken the fever,” she said to herself, as 
she stole softly from the room. 

And so, there alone with Dicky, Richard Temple fought it out. 

Consumed with fever he was doubtless; but not the fever of 
which the nurse was thinking. His blood was coursing hotly 
through his veins with the fever of a vain and passionate regret, 
a futile and ‘hopeless sorrow, a wild tumultuous battling against 
his fate. 

Yes. The scales had fallen from his eyes at last, those eyes which 
had been holden for so long, and the truth of the past was clear. 

“ Because she saw that it was never, never coming, she took 
something else instead.” 

“Tt was all a mistake! All a mistake!” The words broke 
from him like a ery. 

There, with Dicky’s hand in his, and his own tears, the tears 
of a strong man in his pain, falling upon both; he wrestled 
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rebelliously against the irreparable, the irretrievable, the pitiless 
past ! 
For, 


“OF all sad words of book or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been!’” 


Cuaprrer X. 


Bur once out of the sick-room and in the open air—in the 
beautiful stillness of the summer evening, with the song of the 
birds all-around him and the soft summer breeze in his faco— 
there came a startling revulsion of feeling. 

His sadness fled away, and was succeeded by a bounding sense 
of happiness. A rush of joy swept over him and completely 
carried him away. 

She was coming! She had loved him all the time, and—she 
was coming ! 

She would be here on the 24th. He would go down to 
Southampton to meet her, and bring her home. 

He should see her again after all the long years; be able to 
tell her how it had all been; explain to her what a terrible 
mistake it had been on both sides; and how, while she was 
vainly waiting and waiting, he had been suffering too, wearing 
his heart out with wounded love and disappointment. 

He would be able to show her he was not, and never had been, 
the heartless and faithless man she must have supposed him. He 
would hold her hands in his; see her dear face light up, and then 
—ah, yes! Then—what? 

Oh, what use and of what avail was this discovery? None! 
What could come of it? Nothing—-worse than nothing, only 
new pain and trouble for both. Far better they should never 
meet. No good and satisfaction could ever come of such a meeting. 
Better a thousand times it should never take place. 

But what was he todo? He had no choice in the matter. He 
could not refuse to admit her to his house when she was coming 
to visit her sick child. Should he go away and leave the house 
to her? But then how explain his action to her, to Leonard, to 
Alice ? 

Then slowly it came home to him that Geraldine knew nothing. 
There was the safety of it. His recent discovery did not affect 
her in any way. She neither knew that he had always loved her, 
nor that he had now learnt that his love had always been returned. 
She would never know wnless he told her. Better for both she 
should never know. He must not tell her. He must control him- 
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self in the coming interview, and act a part; be to her what she 
still thought he was, what she must always have thought he was— 
her husband’s friend, indifferent to her but for that friend’s sake. 

But should he be able? Should he, in the light of his recent 
discovery, be able to act this part? He might have done it yester- 
day; but now? How could he? It was an impossible position. 
He felt he could not faceit. How be in her dear presence, knowing 
all he did, calm and silent. How clasp her hand and listen to 
her voice unmoved ? 

“Oh, no!” his rebellious heart cried out, “this was asking 
too much of him! He must just tell her. He must clear him- 
self in her eyes, must just set things right between them. They 
must for once stand soul to soul and hand in hand; and then— 

Yes. Then? 

Again the question arose, “ What then ? ” 

And again came the answer, “ Nothing!” 

* * * * * 

That night was the most sleepless Richard Temple had ever 
passed. He lay awake hour after hour, revolving the position in his 
mind, and all sorts of thoughts coursing through his heated brain. 
Sometimes he reviewed it from one point, sometimes from another. 
Sometimes self-pity filled his mind to the exclusion of every other 
thought; and again sometimes his heart ached for his friend. 

For he thought with a new meaning of all the child had 
from time to time said about his father’s gravity, which had so 
puzzled him, and made it so difficult for him to identify the light- 
hearted, high-spirited, Leonard Fox he had known. Leonard! poor 
Leonard, who held, and knew it, only the casket, from which the 
jewel was gone. 

Sometimes, and this the most often of all, sorrow for her over- 
powered him. 

“Always smiled if the door opened, and father came in. She 
was grave when alone with Dicky, but she was always merry if 
father was in the room.” 

How different an interpretation he had put upon all this, but 
how clear it all was to him now! Forced cheerfulness, unreal 
gaiety, to hide an unsatisfied, perchance an aching, heart. 


“TI have a smiling face, she said, 
I have a jest for all I meet. 
Grief taught me this sad smile, she said. 
Behind no prison gates, she said, 
Which bar the sunshine half a mile, 
Are captives so uncomforted 
As souls behind a emile!” 
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But ere daylight dawned he had come to one resolution, which, 
so help him God! he would keep for ever, even in the coming 
temptation of her beloved presence in his home. 

He would add nothing, not one iota, to the burden of her 
life by telling her how it had really been. It would be the 
grossest selfishness, and would serve no end. The bar of an 
irrevocable step on both sides stood, and would ever stand, 
between them. 

She knew nothing: And she should never know ! 

His secret had always been unshared—it must be unshared 
still ! 


Cuaprer XI. 


News greeted him the next morning that Dicky was not so well. 

He had had a restless night, and seemed fevorish and ailing 
this morning. 

The nurse was uneasy about him, and the doctor on arriving 
confirmed their fears. 

Complications known in cases of scarlatina showed signs of 
setting in; and the doctor was anxious. The child, he said, was 
not in a satisfactory condition. 

Still, there was nothing serious at present. He might get 
better in a day or two. 

It was in some sense almost a relief to Richard to have his 
thoughts distracted, and to feel that when the fateful moment of 
Geraldine’s arrival came, they would be both so absorbed in the 
sick child as to have no room for other thoughts. 

But as the days went by Dicky grew worse instead of better. 

The doctor now became seriously alarmed, and asked for further 
advice. 

A great London physician was summoned to meet him in 
consultation. 

The result was not satisfactory. 

He could not give much hope, he said. 

When was the child’s mother expected? Could anything be 
done to accelerate her arrival ? 

And so by degrees the question became, not would the child 
get better, but would the mother arrive in time ? 

And now, of course, all idea of Richard’s going to meet her 
must be abandoned. 

He must send someone with a letter to Southampton to await 
the arrival of the Majestic and remain himself at home to share 
the responsibility with the nurse. 
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Though not, alas, to save, at any rate to prolong the little 
fiickering life till the mother arrived, became now Richard’s one 
absorbing idea, and beyond it he did not look. 

Every day that the litttle boy lived through was a gain, for 
it at least brought the day of her arrival nearer, and increased 
the chance of their meeting. 

And the eve of the 24th came. 

Dicky woke in the night; he seldom spoke now, but Richard 
saw that his lips framed once more his once constant question, 
“ When will she be here?” 

“ To-morrow, darling,” was Richard’s answer, bending over him, 
“go to sleep quick. The night will soon pass, you know, and 
she will be here—to-morrow!” 

“T shall see her,” murmured Dicky—“ in the morning !” 

They were the last words he spoke. 

The grey dawn came into the room, and he was in a profound 
sleep, but it was a sleep that knew no waking. 

Indeed, so gradual, so gentle, was the passing of Dicky, that 
neither Richard nor the nurse knew when the exact moment was ; 
so quiet, so peaceful was it that they could not tell when the end 


came, 
“Their very fears belied their hopes, 
Their hopes their fears belied, 
They thought him dying when he slept, 
And sleeping when he died!” 


Thus dawned the morning of the 24th, and a few hours later 
Richard Temple started for Southampton. 


Cuarter XII, 


He had been to meet returning ships before, and he knew well 
the scene upon which he was arriving; the expectant look of the 
crowds of passengers on board the advancing ship, all eagerly 
looking out for equally eager and expectant friends on shore. He 
could fancy her standing there, as he remembered her, fair, slight, 
graceful, looking out, not for him, but for the messenger he was, 
hungering for the news he had to bring. So had he seen other 
mothers stand, looking out with eyes that saw nothing else, for 
the form of some beloved child waiting on the shore. Every 
thought but one was dead; every thought of self, everything 
personal was swamped in the one thought of the message he was 
bringing; the tale he had to tell. Her eyes would ask the 
question, the only question she would have to ask him, “Is it 
well with the child?” 
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And sooner or later, somehow or other, he must answer it. 
His voice must speak the fatal words, his hand must deal the 
fatal blow. In the face of such a thought, his own share in the 
tragedy had, he found to his intense relief, sunk altogether into 
the background. 

And go the great ship hove in sight, and came slowly steaming 
up the harbour—the ship with Geraldine on board. It came 
steadily on; and he scanned with all his life in his glance the 
crowded decks for the first indication of the figure he expected. 
His heart stood still, and there was a mist before his eyes, for he 
was dazed with the chaos of thoughts rushing and whirling 
within him, and he could not, do what he would, distinguish it. 
The mist cleared, and he looked again. 

There were signs now of recognition all round him, and waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, as first one person and then another 
distinguished his or her loved ones on board; but he saw no 
one who in the least brought to his mind Geraldine Eden. 
Either she was so altered that he did not know her; and, after 
all, it was nearly nine years since he had seen her; or else she 
was not there. Perhaps she had changed her mind and had not 
come after all! 

For a moment he felt a great sense of relief; for, though he hardly 
knew what he wished or what he dreaded most, the prominent 
feeling wasa shrinking from meeting her with such a blow to deal. 

Well! many other expected ones had come; and their friends 
began to push eagerly forward and to swarm on board. He 
followed mechanically with the rest. 

And now joyous welcomes were going on all round him. 
Parents embraced children, wives were clasped in the arms of 
their husbands; brothers, sisters, lovers, friends, met once more. 
The eager chattering throng even began to melt away as they 
hurried off the ship; and still, nowhere, apparently, was the 
figure of which he was in search. 

Perhaps she was in her cabin, and did not care to come on deck 
with the crowd. He must ask for information. He made his 
way up to one of the ship’s crew, and asked if a lady of the name 
of Mrs. Fox had come in the ship. The man did not know, but 
he turned to another a little way off and passed the question on 
to him. 

“Go to the captain, sir,” answered this one, “anyone asking 
for Mrs, Fox was to go straight to the captain.” 

“And where is the captain?” 

“Engaged just now, sir, but I will take you to his cabin; and 
you can wait for him there.” 

VO, CXXVI. ZX 
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Mechanically Richard followed the man, and sat down in the 
captain’s cabin. The time seemed very long; though it was 
really only a few minutes before the door opened, and the captain, 
an elderly weather-beaten man, came in, 

Richard rose to meet him. 

The captain shot a keen glance at him from under his shaggy 
overhanging brows. 

“ Are you a relation of Mrs. Fox?” he asked gravely. 

“Yes,” said Richard, speaking rapidly, “I am her—brother-in- 
law, and I have come to meet her, unhappily with bad news. I 
have a heavy blow todeal her. Her child is dead.” 

There was a slight pause, and then: 

“She will never need to hear it, sir,” said the captain, “ she is 
spared the grief of the news you have to tell.” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Richard. “For God’s sake 
speak out.” 

The captain reverently removed his cap. 

“Mrs. Fox died,” he said gently, “ this morning.” 

* * * * * 

Richard Temple showed no emotion, no surprise. He had a 
feeling now that he had known from the first what the captain 
was going to say, that he had known from the moment that he 
entered the cabin that this was to be the end of it all; and ag he 
bowed his head upon his hands for a moment, he felt that it was 
the only solution; the only possible solution to the tragedy of 
the whole situation. For the moment, the prominent feeling in 
his mind was one of intense thankfulness that she was where the 
pain of his message would never reach her. 

He was able after a time to ask a few questions, and to listen 
to the details of her illness. 

She had been struck down by a malarial fever of a severe type a 
few days after the ship started. But she had never known that 
ghe had not reached her sick child, for a merciful delirium had 
brought her to his bedside, and she had in fancy tended him and 
soothed him and talked to him all day long. 

“T have wearied for you, Dicky,” she had said over and over 
again, “and I know you have wearied for me, but we are together 
again at last!” 

She had been restless, they told him, all yesterday, but as the 
night approached she grew calmer, and she had died with a smile on 
her lips. Her last words had been, “ Good-night! good-night, my 
darling.” And they thought they heard her say, “ We shall meet, 
you know—in the morning!” 

And they had! 
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This was the thought which came down upon Richard’s spirit 
with such a sense of full satisfaction that it almost amounted to 
happiness. Yes! mother and child were together now, and for 
them there was no parting any more. The miles of land and water 
which lay between them only yesterday were crossed, the shadow 
of parting which had hung over them had vanished, distance was 
annihilated, and sorrow was turned into joy. For the dark night 
of their separation had passed away, and they had met!—as they 
had been wont to do—in the morning ! 

* * cd + * 

And then, alone, he passed into the darkened cabin, where, 
wrapped in dreamless slumber, the still form lay. 

There, in her long last sleep, her beautiful features carved 
in marble, and a smile upon her lips, lay what had once been 
Geraldine Eden. 

And as he stood gazing down upon her, in the hush of a stillness 
broken only by the wash of the water against the sides of the 
ship, all earth-bound thoughts fled away. For the fair face in its 
absolute repose brought to him that sense of aloofness which the 
sight of the quiet unconscious dead is so prone to bring. 

He had come with the tumult of his feelings flooding every part 
of his being, but in that still presence they fell into the back- 
ground, and he found no place for them at all. 

So far removed did she seem from him, so entirely apart from 
the storm and stress of life ! 

For in its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, she had no 
part now, and with its misunderstandings and disappointments, 
its unfulfilled hopes, and its withheld completions, she had now 
no more to do. 

It was with reverence only, in that awe-struck silence, that he 
gazed upon the still, fair face. 

If he had looked for any signs of suffering in it there were none 
to be seen. 

If hers had been like his, a “ vie manquée,” there was no trace 
of it now. Sorrow and sighing had left no mark upon it. 

For “ it is only the finite that suffers, the infinite lies stretche 
in smiling repose.” 


Postscript, 


Time passes quickly, and what seems a lifetime at the moment, 
becomes only an episode in a lifetime as time goes on. 
Alice and little Geraldine came home after the house had been 
thoroughly purified and disinfected, and life resumed its usual 
2x2 
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course. There was nothing outward to show what had happened 
but two new graves side by side in the churchyard, which little 
Geraldine tended with loving care, and where pansies and forget- 
me-nots flourished. 

The waters closed over the little episode, and no other mark 
seemed to be left behind. 

Engraven on the one stone that covered the two graves, was a 
verse chosen by the absent husband and father. 


“They loved in their lives, and in death they were not divided.” 


There was another verse below, this one chosen by someone 
else; but of that by-and-by. 

Within the year, Leonard Fox married again. 

The letter to his sister announcing his engagement contained 
the following sentence, as if he wished to excuse himself for so 
early a re-marriage ; 


“ Alice, she never cared for me. She did her best, and the child filled 
her life; but we made a terrible mistake.” 


His second wife adored him, sons and daughters were born to 
him. He was happy and satisfied; the past faded away, and 
Geraldine and Dicky were forgotten. 

But a solitary figure may often be seen on summer evenings, 
or on autumn afternoons, standing by the graves where lie the 
two beings who—his own child not excepted—have had most 
power to stir his feelings, and to touch his heart. 

It is at sunset that Richard Temple loves best to be there, for 
then it is that the slanting rays of sunlight fall on the golden 
letters of the second verse engraven on the stone, and illumine 
words, which are to him not only a pathetic recollection of the 
past, but a promise full of hope for the future. 


“ Heaviness may endure for a night; but joy cometh in the morning!” 
J 8 


‘ He buried himself once more in his work, Buta change had 
passed over his writing. It was as clear and as concise as ever, his 
style as terse and epigrammatic as before, the crisp, telling 
sentences his admirers so delighted in were there, as crisp and 
telling as ever, but the cynicism and the bitterness had dis- 
appeared from his essays, their caustic character was gone, 

The hard and pessimistic tone, the underlying bitterness of a 
man out of conceit with life and human nature; ali that had 
disappeared, and disappeared for ever. There is a gentler, and 
more hopeful note in his writing, and mothers no longer regret 
to see his works in the hands of their young sons, as they used 
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to do, fearing that they will become imbued with cynicism, 
pessimism, and all the other “isms.” Such fears have died away. 

The reading of his essays has now a different effect on his 
readers; his books are put down with a more hopeful view of 
things, and a clearer insight into the perplexed meaning of life 
than when they were taken up. 

For Richard Temple is a happier man! True, he has only out- 
wardly what he had before, to make him so; his work, his fame, 
and his little daughter. 

But he has inwardly that which had been wanting in his life; 
and the want of which had poisoned all his existence; a sweet and 
tender memory; peaceful recollections so free from bitterness as 
to be almost happy. She had not been heartless and faithless 
after all; she had not wilfully deceived him. It was all a 
mistake, and the mistake was of his own making. His ideal has 
returned to him. ‘There is no cloud upon his past now. 

And as to the present, he knows that it is best as it is—best for 
her, best for him, best for all concerned. 

It was the only solution, the only possible solution of a question 
fraught with untold pain, sorrow and difficulty. 

Between them, had she lived, would always have been the bar, 
the insuperable barrier of an irretrievable step on both sides; 
and his own life, with its unshared secret, would have been well- 
nigh unbearable. 

But now that secret is no longer unshared, for death has 
revealed what life would have hidden. 

She knows now what he never, never would have told her; she 
understands how it has all been, and she is waiting for him in the 
land “‘ where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are ag the angels of God in heaven!” 


THE END. 

















 Mongst all Lfors.” 


Amona the family portraits here at Alversdale hangs a picture 
which has sometimes been remarked upon for its unlikeness to 
the rest. Indeed, it is the presentment of one who was neither 
kith nor kin to me, not even a friend—at least, not at the incep- 
tion of our short acquaintance (and, God help me, it was I who 
was answerable for the manner of that)—the foe of an hour, the 
friend of half a year, the regret of a life-time. I did him mortal 
injury, yet it was he who paid the price. Though thirty years 
have slipped away, a day never passes but I think of him, and 
never a night but I stand lamp in hand before his picture, to bid 
him good repose. He needs it not, for he sleeps soundly these 
many years. May we meet as we parted, save that I be free of 
my thirty years’ burden! he, I know, will smile at me, and call 
my long remorse vain and most needless ; yet I chall never lay it 
down until that second meeting. 

The picture is that of a young man about six-and-twenty; it 
was painted some five years before I met him, yet it is close 
enough to his look on that day. It shows him with unpowdered 
hair, dark against a still darker background; the eyes also are 
very dark, and something haunting, but with an expression which 
(as I knew it) could be both piercing and kindly. The painter 
has succeeded in putting into them some of that depth and 
intensity of vision which they had in life. They look at me with 
a different gaze from that which any other beholder can win from 
them: once indeed I used to think them fall of a dreadful 
reproach, and they would follow me by day and by night; I saw 
them in my dreams. Now, thank God, I know that I was mis- 
taken ; now they smile at me, and at times I fancy that he will 
extend his right hand to me from the canvas, and I shall take it, 
I think, with a lighter heart than when his fingers last touched 
mine. 

Were we not both of us the sport of chance, or the puppets of 
destiny? In truth, I sometimes think so, and when his deep eyes 
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smile down on me from the canvas, when the flickering light lends 
them something of the look they wore at our last meeting, and a 
semblance of movement to the lips, I can hear his voice repeating, 
after thirty years, the very words he used upon that matter. 
Good God, how long ago! and yet... but yesterday! 

Since I am childless, and Alversdale falls at my death to a 
distant relative, I am very wishful that with the picture may go 
some account of him it portrays, of that ill day on which we 
met, and of that, a hundredfold more dreadful (yet a hundredfold 
less bitter in the remembrance) on which we said farewell; of 
my own ineffaceable and sinful act, my vain attempts at undoing 
and reparation, the despair which I thought had killed me, and 
the remorse which will never die. 

I was early left an orphan, and the lack both of a mother’s 
upbringing and of a father’s restraining hand may perhaps go 
some way to excuse my headstrong disposition. My guardian 
troubled himself little about my character, reserving his care for 
my estate, which indeed he delivered over to me at my majority 
in a better condition than might have been expected, considering 
that my father had been deeply concerned (though not actively 
engaged) in the Fifteen, and had been heavily mulcted in con- 
sequence. Thus I came of a Jacobite stock. But Alversdale 
stood in the heart of a profoundly Hanoverian district ; I believe 
Iam correct in saying that there was not a single gentleman of 
Jacobite leanings living within ten miles; certainly I never 
wet one. 

Upon my coming of age I went abroad for some years, and 
being now my own master, and free to choose what company 
pleased me best, it is not surprising that I came back from my 
travels as confirmed an adherent of the Stuarts as my father 
before me. Chance, however, had not put me in the way of 
intrigues, so that upon my return to Alversdale my opinions were 
unsuspected, and my loyalty seemed guaranteed by my guardian’s 
known attachment to the reigning dynasty. I soon saw that the 
neighbouring gentry looked upon me as having a clean sheet with 
regard to politics (in truth, I was told so much), and this know- 
ledge made me somewhat cautious in my conduct and speech, 
recognising that it were a vast pity to compromise myself to no 
end, since I was not at that time ina position to aid the cause. 
But when I had reached my twenty-ninth year, I resolved to 
attempt more active steps; idleness began both to pall upon me 
and to shame me, when I heard dim rumours of the efforts then 
being made, and I took measures to put myself in correspondence 
with the Jacobite agents abroad. 
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Affairs were more or less in this posture when, one afternoon 
in the summer of ’44,I rode along the Warwickshire lanes—to 
meet him; unwitting indeed of what destiny had set for me at 
the end of my journey. Perhaps after all had she no such direct 
design ; having planted the springs of character in my own heart 
in past days, she had but to await their action. Be that as it 
may,—bore I my fate (and his) with me or did I ride toward it— 
no man could have been less cognisant of the thing. 

The afternoon being fine, my horse fresh and I young and 
vigorous, it was past four o’clock before I thought of turning 
homewards. I was not gone very far in this direction (walking 
my horse), when I was overtaken by a friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Phillimore of Kingsford, on his fine chesnut mare. 

“Will Herries, as I’m a sinner,” he says, drawing rein beside 
me. “ Whither bound?” 

“Home,” I replied. “And you?” 

“To the ‘Swan’ at Compton, where there is a company of us 
met to play bowls. Do you come also, Herries, you have no 
wife to hasten home to, and I have scarce set eyes on you of 
late.” 

Nothing loth, I consented. At the “Swan” I found a number 
of the neighbouring gentry assembled, to the most of whom I was 
known. A moiety of them were eager for cards in place of bowls, 
and as fate willed, I was persuaded to join with these. 

Upon our coming into the room where we were to play, a gentle- 
man rose from a seat in the window. Some sense caused me even 
upon that sight of him to mark him closely, which was the easier 
since I was among the first to enter. He was above the middle 
height, rather slightly than strongly built, and wore a claret- 
coloured coat with silver buttons. For his face, you may see it 
in the portrait here; ’twas the same, clear-featured, sad, a little 
scornful, that I look upon daily (with the difference that then, 
like all there, he was wearing powder). And I was sensible upon 
the instant that this was a man marked off in some subtle sort 
from his fellows. He stood for a moment regarding us, one hand 
resting lightly on the sill, until some one broke the silence with 
“Pardon our intrusion, sir; I fear we disturb you.” 

“ By no means,” returned he courteously; “’tis no intrusion, 
since this is not a private room, and were it so, I suffer no dis- 
turbance.” And with a slight bow he walked towards the other 
door, As he moved I was impressed by the great grace and 
nobility of his carriage, and, though it is shameful to tell it, while 
perforce admiring it, fell into an unworthy and nameless kind of 
hostility towards him. 
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Indeed it had been well, had we allowed him to leave the room, 
but several there, thinking it a discourtesy, at once pressed him 
insistently to remain and play with us. In particular, young Sir 
John Farrar besought him to stay. “Do not make us appear so 
churlish as to turn you forth,” he said. 

The stranger hesitated, having, I think, no wish for our 
company or play, but finally replied that he should be happy to 
join us. We were already fallen into groups about the tables, and 
Sir John led him up to Phillimore and me, presenting him as 
Mr. Carstairs. By this I supposed we should make a party at 
whist or quadrille, but Phillimore, whose desire for cards seemed 
to have quitted him as suddenly as that for bowls, vowed he was 
too idle to take a hand, and would content himself with looking 
on. So we three sat down to play ombre. 

Heaven knows I can find no excuse for what followed. What 
possessed me I knew not at the time, and still less now. I was 
no raw unlicked cub of a country Squire (such as my conduct 
might well have accorded with); I was nearing thirty, and had, 
I dare say, seen more of the world than most men of my age and 
station. But some devil of spite—an ugly word, yet I must use 
it—was got into me, andI had conceived a causeless rancour 
against this handsome gentleman, with his air of breeding, and 
his calm, almost indifferent demeanour. For in truth he played 
as though his thoughts were elsewhere, and I was not slow to 
perceive this with distaste. 

As for me, I won steadily, having a persistent run of good cards 
(never less than two matadores in any hand). Finally, I ended 
by winning the vole, a thing that I had never done before, and 
never since (for I have not played ombre again). As I swept up 
the counters, Mr. Carstairs said with a smile, ‘‘ Extraordinary good 
fortune, indeed!” 

Some evil angel inspired me to the imagination of a sneer on 
the lip to which nature had given a trifling curl. 

“What do you mean, sir?” says I, loosing the counters, and 
looking on him fixedly. 

“Why, what I said,” he returns, raising his eye-brows. “I 
trust the observation does not mislike you. Stay, it had been 
more complimentary, perhaps, to remark on your skill,” 

“ Hither were an insult!” I retorted hotly. ‘I will suffer no 
man to hint that I cheat!” (Great Heavens! was there ever such 
sinful folly ?) 

“Will, Will!” says Phillimore in tones of expostulation, 
leaning toward me, Mr. Carstairs’ face expressed the most un- 
feigned surprise, 
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“ Upon my honour, I never dreamed of casting such an imputa- 
tion,” he says. “ Nay, sir, how could you suppose it ?” 

“You know very well that I was the dealer this last turn,” I 
answered, lashing myself into fury. 

The look of surprise on Mr. Carstairs’ face died away, giving 
place to a grave displeasure. “And you know equally well, sir,” 
he replied very coldly, “that I had no such thought when I 
spoke. However, since you put such a construction upon it,” he 
went on still more stiffly, “I must apologise for my unlucky 
remark ; I am sorry it offends you.” 

Both his displeasure (from its justice) and his withdrawal 
angered me the more. 

“T will not trouble you to eat your words in that manner,” I 
returned roughly, pleased to see a flush rise to his brow as I 
spoke. “Ido not accept your apology, though you are so ready 
with it. You have insulted me, sir”—though by this time it was 
I that had insulted him and I knew it—“ you have insulted me, 
and I demand satisfaction.” I got to my feet with the words, 
and some of those near turned round from their play; as for 
Sir John, he looked thunder-struck, and Phillimore was dragging 
at my arm. ; 

“ Good Lord, Will——” he began, but Mr. Carstairs broke in 
upon him. 

“Mr, Herries,” he says slowly, “ neither you nor these gentle- 
men can honestly say that I have given you cause for offence. I 
have already assured you, on my honour, that my words were not 
uttered with the meaning which you have chosen to attribute to 
them; nay, I have gone so far as to apologise for them——” 

“T have no taste for apologies,” I interrupted, “I should 
prefer a more convincing method of explanation.” And I tapped 
my sword-hilt. 

“Tam at a loss to know why you should seek to fix a quarrel 
upon me,” said Mr. Carstairs, half to himself, half to those around. 
He, too, was on his feet by now, as were most of the other players ; 
all, at least, had stopped their games to discover the cause of this 
sudden disturbance. 

“Will you come outside?” I demanded, leaning across the 
table. Mr. Carstairs did not move, but I thought that he changed 
colour. 

“T cannot see the slightest necessity for it,” he replied. 

“Very possibly not,” I returned with a sneer, “ yet I am not in 
in the habit of allowing strangers to insult me with impunity. 
Come, sir!” With that I walked round the table upon him. 

He looked me steadily in the eye, very pale, and set his teeth 
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for an instant, drawing in a long breath. Then—‘TI do not wish 
to fight you,” he says with a kind of petulance, turns his back, and 
walks away. 

On the instant a low murmur went about the room. Those 
around him made way for him, indeed, but with unmistakable 
looks of contempt, aversion, or mere surprise. We four alone 
knew the cause of dispute, such as it was; the others saw only 
the somewhat rare sight of a man absolutely refusing to fight 
when he had been challenged. As for me, my hostile desires 
were incredibly inflamed by his refusal to gratify them. Angry 
with him, and with myself, and supported by the general feeling 
(though mute) I strode after him, calling his name. He turned 
upon me with a frown, and I, ungenerous that I was, and more, 
made to strike him across the face with my laced handkerchief, 
crying tauntingly, “ Perhaps you will fight for a blow, then!” 

He caught the thing swiftly from my hand, himself as white 
as the cambric. But such a light leapt to his eyes, that, in spite 
of myself, I recoiled a pace or two. 

“You are singularly forbearing in your choice of methods, sir,” 
he said, with an accent of bitter scorn. “I might have expected 
your cane, since I have suffered you to call me coward for so long. 
You force me,” he goes on very haughtily, “to withdraw the 
indulgence, the reason for which you do not know. I'll fight you, 
Mr. Herries, when you please—the sooner the betier!” he adds. 

I bowed, with triumph in my heart. “At once, then, sir,” I 
suggested; “ the light could scarce be better.” 

He bowed also. “ That will suit mo best,” he says coldly, and 
turning to the others, “Gentlemen, will one of you consent to 
act for me in this affair?” "Twas all he said, but there was 
something so proud and compelling in his manner of saying it, 
that there was no hesitation in the response. His look and 
bearing in that moment had clean wiped out the imputation of 
cowardice which not a few had surely fixed upon him. 

It was about five o’clock, and the light, as I had said, very good, 
and not too bright. We went to the bowling green (and the rest 
of the company were mightily astonished to see us), Phillimore 
acting as my second, and Sir John Farrar as Mr. Carstairs’. 
When we were come there, and had fixed upon our positions with 
regard to the sun, I took off my coat and waistcoat, but my 
adversary his coat only, which surprised me somewhat, for the 
weather was warm. 

“Will,” says Phillimore to me, bringing back my sword, which 
he had been measuring against that of Mr. Carstairs, “ what the 
devil possessed you to do this? I think you must be mad!” 
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“T’ll thank you to keep your thoughts to yourself,” I returned 
angrily, for I was much of his opinion myself, “I believe you are 
my second, not my mentor.” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
muttering that he trusted I should not regret it (how true a 
warning note, had I but known it) he took up his place. As 
I ended rolling up the sleeve of my shirt I stole a glance at my 
opponent. He was looking gravely at me, both hands resting on 
the hilt of his drawn sword; the curl was gone out of his lip, and 
there was in his dark eyes some expression which, as mine met 
them, I strove in vain to read: it was neither apprehension, nor 
resentment, nor elation; a questioning look, yet no appeal; a 
challenge rather, but without heat. For the short space in 
which we stood thus motionless facing one another, I cast about 
in vain for some interpretation of his glance; then, with the 
customary salute, we engaged, and I had no more time for 
conjecturings. 

I had been much mistook had I thought that Mr. Carstairs’ 
unwillingness to fight arose from conscious inferiority. I may 
say, without boasting, that I have always had a reputation as 
a fencer, and that not in England only; but he was fully my 
match, nay, I began to fear that he was more. Yet, to my 
surprise, he kept solely to the defensive, not once lunging at 
me, though he had twice near caught me on the riposte. I 
thought his object was to wear me out, but on beginning to 
press him harder I was no nearer touching him than before. Yet 
having in desperation recourse to a little-used thrust, to my 
astonishment he parried so ill as scarce to carry my point clear of 
his body. I was rejoiced to find that I had discovered the weak 
point in his play, and upon the next opportunity made the same 
thrust again. This time Mr. Carstairs failed to parry at all, and 
my blade, meeting with no resistance, passed clean through his 
breast with such force that I was constrained to wrench it forth 
again. He gave a sort of sharp sigh, his sword dropped from his 
hand, and staggering a few paces backwards he fell into the arms 
of Sir John and Mr, Withington, who ran to catch him. 

The half-simulated heat of anger immediately went out of me, 
and I was near to regretting what I had done. I believe that I 
stood there awkwardly enough, looking down at my late foe, 
whom Sir John supported in his arms while Mr. Withington 
hastily unfastened his clothes. Then I too threw down my 
sword and joined the group, and saw that sight which no man 
of honour can see without a twinge—the little triangular hole 
which marks the path of his blade. (For however justly merited 
and honourably made, I do not think that the rent through which 
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a fellow-creature’s soul may escape can inspire him with aught 
but remorse.) As I say, I was then not far from remorse, not 
knowing what agonies of self-reproach I was to suffer thereafter, 
and something of this, I suppose, in my face led Phillimore to put 
his hand on my shoulder and say gently, “I do not believe it is 
mortal, Will.” 

I do not think that I gave him any answer, for as he spoke my 
eye fell upon something else on Mr. Carstairs’ breast, a thin flat 
sachet of green silk, attached by a cord to his neck; part of the 
silk, caught, as it seemed, by my swordpoint, hung down in a 
jagged tear and showed beneath it a paper, upon which writing 
of some kind was clearly visible. It happened:that Mr. Wharton, 
the Squire of that parish, who was standing behind me, caught 
sight of this object at the same moment. 

“What have we here?” he says, with his air of importance, 
coming round and stooping down to look at it. 

“A love-letter, I should suppose,” returns Sir John shortly, 
“and no concern of ours,” his tone added plainly. 

Mr. Wharton gives a laugh at this. “I never yet saw a love- 
letter writ in cipher,” says he. ‘See, it is so,” he went on, 
turning to the others, “here, where the silk is torn, you can see 
the character. No, gentlemen, no love-letter,’” he continued, 
snapping the string (not even Sir John laying a finger on him 
to stop it, so amazed was he) “no love-letter, but—a despatch for 
the Pretender! ” 

I can scarce give you an idea of the consternation into which 
this speech threw us. Every man there except myself was a 
sworn Hanoverian, and I, as I have said, dared not avow myself 
otherwise, and trusted none believed me so. Mr. Withington, 
who was knotting handkerchiefs into a bandage, stopped in his 
work and stared up at Mr. Wharton, standing in a magisterial 
attitude on the other side of my unconscious foe, with the silk 
case in one hand and the paper in the other. Even then, when 
a horrible fear was assailing my heart, it flashed through my 
mind how foolish Mr. Withington looked, kneeling there and 
gaping. 

“Sir,” says Sir John very gravely, his boyish face somewhat 
blanched, “ you cannot be sure of what you say.” 

“Not be sure of it, Sir John Farrar’” cries Mr. Wharton, 
striking the document with his finger, “not be sure of it! Why, 
to whom else would a man be carrying a despatch in cipher ?” 

It fell on us all like a thunder-bolt; as for me, the garden 
swam round me, But if I must needs make shift to hide my 
feelings, the rest of the company were at no pains to veil their 
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sentiments. They drew away a space from the fallen man; even 
Sir John laid him down and rose; Mr. Withington too, having 
quitted his bandaging, now left his gaping, and Mr. Carstairs 
lay untended on the smooth turf, the red evidence of my cursed 
victory growing slowly plainer to the eye, and soaking quietly 
into the grass. 

I have no very clear remembrance of what was said next, 
I stood stupidly looking at each in turn, the whole making a 
scene still vivid in my mind :—Mr. Carstairs lying there sense- 
less in his bloody shirt, Mr. Wharton trying to expound the 
paper to the rest, of whom the most were attempting to get 
a sight of it over his shoulder; beyond this, the trim stiff yew- 
hedge of the bowling-green, and beyond that again the red roof 
of the inn rising against a cloudless evening sky—the whole 
bathed in the rays of a westering sun. Even at this distance 
of time I can recall every detail; Mr. Carstairs’ down-flung coat 
in strong contrast against the grass, the glint of the sunbeams 
along his fallen sword, the scattered bowls, forsaken for a deadlier 
game, the line of gillyflowers against the hedge. Not that I 
stood thus long; on the one hand I dared not disassociate myself 
too markedly from the surprised hostility of the rest, on the 
other I feared that this neglect might cost the life of my late foe 
(now so strangely transformed to friend). So, shaking off my 
horror and amazement, I addressed his second, suggesting, in as 
indifferent a voice as I could command, that his principal himself 
and not his correspondence needed our present care, and adding 
that I was very willing to assist. 

Sir John turned a gloomy face to me, “ Very true, sir,” he 
replied. “I own that this shocking discovery has made me 
neglect my duty. I fear that Mr. Wharton is right, but we must 
not let the misguided gentleman die on our hands.” 

As he spoke he detached himself from the group, I following 
him, and thus it came to pass that I tended my late antagonist, 
and (with what feelings may be guessed at) endeavoured to 
repair the results of my own mad work. Heaven knows that 
as I helped to bind up his hurt, and I looked perforce on his 
drawn and ghastly features, I had given all I possessed to be 
lying there in his stead. 

Sir John and I had scarcely completed what little we could do, 
when the throng about Mr. Wharton broke up, and I heard him 
announcing loudly—“So I must do my duty, gentlemen, and 
arrest the rebel. I am glad to see you so charitably disposed, 
Mr. Herries; your anxiety is very creditable to you.” I wondered 
dimly whether the last words did not contain a menace, but 
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before I could speak, one or two voices, Phillimore’s among them, 
were raised to protest against an arrest, saying that an affair 
of honour could have no connection with politics, ought not to 
have a political consequence, and so forth, But Mr. Wharton 
stood his ground. ‘As a justice,” he said, “it is my bounden 
duty to arrest this person on suspicion of high treason—if your 
sword, Mr. Herries, have not rendered his apprehension un- 
necessary.” 

“He is alive, if that is what you mean,” says I, speaking for 
the first time (and my voice sounded strangely in my ears) “ but 
I doubt if he will remain so without great care. You cannot 
purpose to commit him to prison in this condition!” The 
protestation came very ill from me, whose headstrongness 
had brought Mr. Carstairs to this pass, and I was sensible 
both of this, and of the degree to which its utterance might 
lay me open to suspicion, should any incline to think it the 
product of other than ordinary humanity. Yet I could not with- 
hold it. 

“Have no fear, sir,’ returns Mr. Wharton, loftily, “ the 
prisoner shall be removed to my own house, where he shall have 
every attention, until such time as he is fit to interrogate upon 
this matter. Meanwhile, his Majesty should be grateful to you, 
Mr. Herries; but for your skill and courage, I doubt if we should 
ever have had wind of this despatch.” Heaven help me! ’twas 
only too true, and I know not with what manner of countenance 
I looked Mr. Wharton in the face as he spoke, And in a kind 
of stupor I watched Mr. Cairstairs borne away, and stood thus 
watching until all were gone. Then, sick at heart, I turned 
to pick up my coat and waistcoat (for I was still in my shirt) ; 
and was slowly putting them on, when I heard a step behind me, 

It was Mr. North, who had been one of the party, a gamester 
of no great reputation, for whose society I had at the best of 
times little taste. 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Herries,” he began; then (on 
catching sight, I suppose, of my face)—‘ Nay, never look so 
downcast, man! A very pretty thrust, and fairly given, to say 
nothing of the service done to his Majesty, God bless him, in 
unmasking a traitor. Faith, you deserve a baronetcy !” 

‘TI can dispense with the distinction, sir,” I replied coldly. 

“Tet me help you to put on your coat,” he continues quite 
unabashed ; “I should esteem it a privilege. No? Ah! you 
are puffed up with your victory, Mr. Herries—and no wonder, 
for, hang me, sir, if that damned rebel were not as good a blade 
as ever I saw.” 
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I said nothing, but tied my cravat. He looked at me a 
moment, and then went on :— 

“But shall I tell you, sir, to prevent undue elation, the reason 
why he never lunged at you, and why you ran him through so 
easy at last?” 

“ As you will,” I said carelessly, buckling on my sword. 

“T believe, sir,’ proceeds Mr. North, impressively, coming 
nearer, “I believe from what I saw, that he had received a thrust 
through his right arm or shoulder a little while previously, that 
he was scarce recovered of it, and could not thrust at all, nor 
parry in the line in which you attacked him. "Iwas very 
singular, I assure you, to an onlooker; no doubt a muscle was 
injured ———” 

“You must be mistaken, Mr. North!” I interrupted, stopping 
and looking at him. 

“Ask Dick surgeon, when you meet him, then,” says he, 
nodding his head at me. “I remember to have seen a like case 
before, when it cost a life. But, never fear, sir; you have not 
killed your man this time, though I warrant he will not try 
to escape for many a day—’pon my word, I admire your 
precision——” 

I could bear no more, and breaking in upon his hateful talk 
with a curt excuse, I went to order my horse to be brought 
round. 

As one stunned I rode slowly homewards, with bent head and 
slackened rein and no power to guide my horse. Was there ever 
so horrid a situation? It were bad enough to have wounded an 
emissary of the House I served, worse to have killed him (as 
perhaps I had done), but to deliver him over to the hands of our 
common enemies, to play the executioner for our foes! Then 
there was also the injury to the cause to which I was vowed, 
an injury which I was not in a position to estimate; and besides 
the loss of the document to our party, there was the gain of it 
to the Government, and who knew what it might be found to 
contain? But, bitter as was the political consideration, the 
personal was the more poignant, and certainly touched me more 
nearly. To send a man to the scaffold, that man in a very real 
sense my brother-in-arms; ‘twas horrible! Better a thousand 
times had my fatal thrust reached his heart; better did he never 
recover of his wound; better were I the vanquished ; best of all 
had we never met ! 

No easy part was mine to play in the days that followed. For 
a part it was; I dared not let my true self lie open to the world’s 
gaze. Had [ gone abroad with the countenance that I wore 
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(I know) in private; had I met my friends fresh from my dismal 
broodings, or my often and more dreadful dreams, I had certainly 
wrecked what little chance I had of reparation. So that I was 
forced to shun society or to feign an ease that I never felt. 
Shame and remorse sat always by my chair, walked in my garden 
with me, and rode beside me in the lane. But let an acquaintance 
greet me and I was gay, provided he talked not very long with 
me; otherwise, even in the midst of converse, I was apt to 
remember the heavy heart I bore within me. Yet I am to 
suppose that by avoidance or concealment I succeeded in my aim, 
and if my black hours were the blacker for this restraint, it 
mattered little. For the amount of feeling which I could not 
but show, it passed for a not unnatural regret, and a creditable 
sensibility. I knew this, and the knowledge somewhat fed the 
hope of rescue which I cherished. And, since I could make no 
plan without holding communication with him, I gave it out 
in a careless manner that I conceived myself bound in honour 
to go to see my late enemy and to express regret for the un- 
fortunate results of our disagreement; for that, however loyal 
one was, the hangman’s was not a pleasant nor a gentlemanlike 
business to find oneself engaged upon, and so forth, As I had 
hoped, this tone, so far from being excepted to, found some 
measure of favour; yet it was plain that none would stir a finger 
to forward an escape, and that I must rely on myself alone for 
that. Having thus prepared my way, and having elicited from 
the surgeon that Mr. Carstairs was sufficiently recovered for my 
purpose, I rode over one afternoon to Compton Manor and 
inquired for Mr. Wharton. 1 found him pacing up and down 
the stone-paved hall. 

“Mr. Wharton,” said I, after the usual greeting, “are you 
disposed to permit me to see your prisoner? “Tis a matter of no 
moment except to my own feelings; a man of sensibility like 
yourself must understand in what a distasteful position I am 
placed.” 

The man of sensibility requiring an explanation, I gave it with 
so much plausibility that he yielded, albeit not with the best 
grace. 

“T make a great concession, Mr. Herries,” he says, with vast 
importance. 

“T am sensible of it, sir,” I responded, “and should not have 
ventured to ask it but that I relied upon your notable sense 
of what is due between gentlemen—though one of them may 
deserve a halter—which he will get, I suppose?” I inquired 
in the manner of an afterthought: 
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“Undoubtedly ” returns Mr. Wharton with much assurance. 

“Ah” says I, shaking my head, “a sad pity, a sad pity. How- 
ever—God save the King! Can I get this unpleasant business 
over now ?” 

“Certainly, if you prefer,” rejoined he, and motioned to me 
to follow him. He preceded me up the stairway and along 
a corridor, then stopping at a door, took a key out of his 
pocket. 

“We need no sentries as yet,” he said with a significant look ; 
“this is more than sufficient, thanks to you, sir.’ He held up 
the key. “I will come again for you in a half-hour.” He un- 
locked the door, opened it, said without entering, “ Mr. Carstairs, 
I bring you a visitor ,” and stepped aside to let me pass. 

So I went in, and stood with heavy heart in the presence of the 
man I had so deeply injured. The key grated in the lock behind 
me. 

The room was large and lofty, the furniture almost sumptuous. 
Up the posts of the great bed whereon Mr. Carstairs lay ran 
a clambering company of little Loves bound together with 
festoons of roses, and but half-concealed by the heavy green 
curtains, all fastened back for the sake of air. I had well-nigh 
credited Mr. Wharton with the possession of a fine sense of irony 
since the chamber was none the less a prison, and its occupant 
as truly a prisoner as if he had lain in irons in the safest of the 
Tower dungeons. There might well be no guard at the door, for 
it was plain that none was needed; it wanted but a glance at 
Mr. Carstairs to see that he was helpless; the pillows were scarce 
whiter than his face. He lay sunk in a great many of them, his 
dark hair scattered about; one arm, the left, lay on the coverlet, 
and his eyes were shut, though he was neither asleep nor uncon- 
scious. As I stood hesitating he opened them, and, despite his 
visible weakness, his glance shot out to meet me like a steel 
blade; mine fell before it. “I am come,” I stammered out, 
“to enquire after your condition.” 

A look which I imagined that I could very well interpret 
flitted over his pale face. “You are very kind,” he responded, 
but without perceptible irony; “ will you not seat yourself?” 

I complied, taking a chair which stood at the foot of the bed on 
the left-hand side, and there fell a silence, he looking at me medi- 
tatively the while. Then he turned his head slightly on the 
pillow, and his gaze away from me. 

“You are so good as to wish for news of my state, Mr. Herries,” 
he said, in a measured voice more cutting than a knife. “I can 
relieve,your anxiety by assuring you that I continue to progress 
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satisfactorily, your consideration having spared any vital organ. 
The surgeon tells me that in a few more weeks I may hope to 
be on my feet again, when, as you are aware, I shall take a 
journey to London; after which ’tis not improbable that a much 
longer——” 

“For God’s sake, stop!” I broke in, with a sob in my throat, 
“Cannot you see—have some pity—I would give my life to undo 
it—” if my words were halting, my tone at least must have had 
the accent of sincerity. 

His face changed instantly. “Is it so?” he says, and looks at 
me keenly, and after a pause went on. “Then I will not bear 
you the grudge I did, if I am now to believe (which I own I have 
not done) that there was no ulterior purpose in your attack 
on me.” 

“T swear there was not!” I cried passionately. “God knows 
that I see no excuse for myself—I do not seek to extenuate my 
conduct—it is past that—but at least I knew nothing. And I 
think of it day and night, if only I might light upon a way of 
reparation.” I let my head fall into my hands at the memory of 
that scene. 

There was a moment’s silence, until Mr. Carstairs broke it, 
“Let us think no more of the matter,” hs says quietly. 

This hit me harder than his previous bitterness. I lifted my 
head with a twitching mouth. ‘“ You can say that!” I exclaimed 
brokenly. “You can say that you forgive me! But, merciful 
Heaven, have I not wrecked also what must be dearer to you 
than your life—your mission——” 

“We will leave that out of the reckoning,” he interrupted, 
with a contraction of the brows, whose meaning I was not slow 
to catch. 

“No,” I went on earnestly,—“ at least I cannot leave it out 
of mine. For your bidding me think no more of my conduct, 
that comes from your generosity, but also from your not 
guessing how near this fatal discovery touches me too.” I 
felt a kind of shame in speaking more clearly of the convictions 
which in some sort I had (as it were) belied, but I looked at him 
meaningly. 

“Do you wish me to understand, Mr. Herries,” he asks slowly 
and with some coolness, “ that you are of the honest party?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “ though none here knows it.” 

“Ah,” says he, and appeared to reflect. ‘“ You must pardon me, 
sir,” he continued somewhat stiffly, “if I cannot lightly accept 
your word for this. You will, I am sure, understand me; ’tis not 
for the sake of my own life, which is tolerably valueless now, but 
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for that of others. We must hold no converse on that subject 
unless you can give me some proof of what you assert.” 

“Your request is very just,” I replied submissively, “and I 
think I can give you what you ask.” There and then I told him 
of my travels abroad, giving him particulars of my acquaintance 
among the Jacobites there, and spoke also of the correspondence 
I had lately entered into. Finally, I quoted convincing details 
out of a letter I had but just received from a friend in Rome, a 
man much in the Chevalier’s counsels. ‘Tis true I had not the 
letter about me, having in fact burnt it at once, but what I told 
Mr. Carstairs of the contents was enough. When I was ended, 
“It is sufficient,” says he, looking at me with a slight smile, 
“and forgive me for demanding it, but we rebels must perforce 
be suspicious. So you are one of us! Strange,” he went on to 
himself, “‘’mongst all foes that a friend should be the worst.’ 
But you could not know,” he added with a sigh. 

I made no answer, but sat with my head between my hands, 
gazing gloomily at the floor. “There is another thing,” I said 
presently, and with difficulty; “is it true that you could not— 
that your sword-arm was disabled ?” 

“How did you know that?” he demanded in some surprise, 
and then, seeing perhaps the added bitterness of my cup, said 
quickly, “No, not disabled—merely the relics of a fall from my 
horse a month or so agone; enough to make me unwilling to meet 
you, but no more.” He was lying to spare me; I well-nigh 
gasped as I realised it (for I was not deceived), and that moment 
saw the birth of a new feeling toward him. 

“°Twas murder, then,” I muttered. 

“No,” says he lightly, “scarcely that, for with a little luck and 
a less skilful opponent I might have come off unscathed; not 
that I was eager for the experiment. But you are master of a 
shrewd thrust, sir.” This he said with so kindly a smile, half 
humorous the while, and so free from rancour, that I felt near 
weeping. 

“ Would God that I had died before I had lifted a hand against 
you!” 1 cried despairingly. “Is there nothing I can do? What 
of your prospects? What of the cipher?” 

His face became grave on the instant. “Ah, there you touch 
on a difficult question,’ he replied, and went on, disregarding my 
more personal query. “My papers have been sent this good 
while to the Privy Council; much may they wring from them, 
for if they can read them they are vastly more clever than I have 
been told.” 

“You think that they will not?” I asked eagerly: 
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“The cipher is a good one, and hath never yet been read,” he 
returned.” 

“But the loss of the information to the cause. Was it 
valuable ?” 

“Yes,” he says gloomily, “ and ’tis that which troubles me.” 

“ You knew the contents, then?” 

“The most of them,” he answers. 

“Then,” says I, starting up, with the flame of a sudden resolve 
in my heart, “ you shall dictate them to me anew, and I will bear 
the thing to France!” 

I never saw an expression of countenance change so swiftly. 

“Will you?” he cried with the greatest eagerness, and then, 
“by Heaven, you are a man, Mr. Herries!” His eyes were fairly 
ablaze in his haggard, handsome face, and he tried vainly to raise 
himself. Upon this effort there immediately followed a look of 
exhaustion; he turned so deadly white that I supposed him about 
to swoon; I saw his fingers tighten convulsively on the coverlet. 
There was some cordial on the table, which I snatched up, and 
held the glass to his lips. He drank a few drops, and then 
suddenly looked straight up at me as I bent above him. “I 
think that we were meant to be friends, Mr. Herries,” he says 
with an extraordinarily charming smile, “I make no doubt that 
we shall be, but had we met under happier circumstances I could 
have taken much pleasure in your society.” 

I turned my back and replaced the glass upon the table to hide 
my confusion. ‘ You hurt me,” I said in a low voice. 

“Nay, I meant not to do that. Come, then, let us discuss the 
question of the despatch.” 

I sat down again, and we fell into a serious talk upon the 
matter. It appeared that the document contained details on the 
disposition of the Midland counties, some lists of names, and a 
good amount of valuable general information. 

“The lists,” said Mr. Carstairs, “I naturally cannot give you, 
though I can remember a name here and there. But the rest, if 
you came provided with writing materials, I could dictate.’ He 
looked at me almost wistfully. 

“Yes,” I returned thoughtfully, “the half-hour Mr. Wharton 
allowed me must be up. I must find some pretext for coming 
again. Bat what I have more nearly at heart, Mr. Carstairs, 
is your safety. I had hoped to arrange some method of escape 
for you.” 

He smiled a little sadly. “I am tied to my bed, I fear,” says 
he, “for many days to come; I can scarce move a limb, as 
you see,” 
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“You could be carried forth.” 

“You would find it impossible to remove me without giving 
the alarm. Believe me, I am better guarded than I seem to be.” 

As if in proof of his words, Mr. Wharton’s heavy tread was heard 
advancing along the corridor. I started up in a sudden violent 
distress. 

“Ts this the end?” I cried: “Good God, is there then nothing 
I can do?” 

Mr. Carstairs slowly and painfully stretched out his left hand. 
“If you can come again, and will take the despatch,” he says, 
as my fingers closed upon his, “we are quits; but even if we 
never meet again,” he added, in a lower tone, as the key turned 
in the lock, “we part friends, do we not?” He smiled as he 
spoke, 

I pressed his hand without answering, and let it fall as the door 
was flung open. Mr. Wharton stood expectant on the threshold, 
and I walked past him and down the corridor. I would not have 
wished him to see my face, nor was I over-certain that I could 
command my voice, but at the top of the staircase I halted, and 
by the time he joined me had regained my composure. I descended 
the stairs in front of him without a word, and during that brief 
passage a bold idea flashed into my mind. 

“Now, sir,” says he at the bottom, “are your feelings satisfied?” 

“Entirely,” I answered, “ but, Mr. Wharton, I must come again, 
I must come again!” And I clutched him by the arm, affecting a 
mysterious excitement. He looked at me in great astonishment. 

“T fell into some converse with him,” I went on rapidly, and 
with strict truth, “and in the course of it I contrived to make 
him suppose that I was secretly of his way of thinking. My father 
was a Jacobite, you know, sir,” added I audaciously. 

“ Yes, yes, go on.” 

“ Well, sir, he has, I must confess, told me nothing as yet, but 
I could swear that he was on the point of doing so when you 
interrupted us. IfI could come again——” 

“You shall, you shall,” cries Mr. Wharton in high glee: “twill 
be an excellent plan, and if it succeeds, most useful, for I hear 
that nothing has been made of his papers.” 

Thus readily did I carry my point. It would seem that the 
pompous are easily duped, and, when clothed with a little 
authority, not over-scrupulous. Mr. Wharton and I parted on 
the best of terms, with an arrangement that I should pay his 
prisoner another visit in a day or so. 

Two days later I stood again in Mr. Carstairs’ chamber. It 
was morning, I remember, and the sun was shining in; there was 
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an indefinable air of cheerfulness, even of gaiety, in the aspect of 
the room, and the irony struck me more than ever. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Carstairs from the bed, with a thrill of elation 
in his voice, “how greatly I have been wondering whether you 
would come!” Indeed, his eyes were as bright as those of a man 
sick of the fever; I was little short of shocked at his looks. 

“You would be something diverted did you know to what you 
owe my visit,” said I, and told him the story. He laughed a little 
when I ended, but seemed more concerned than amused. 

“Tis a good idea, but dangerous for you, sure?” I made a 
gesture of negation. “ Well,” he goes on, “you will make an 
excellent conspirator, so let us to our conspirator’s work. But 
first, how long a time have you had allotted for this interview ? ” 

“Tam to knock thrice upon the floor when I wish to be let 
forth,” I replied ; “for your supposed confidences are not to be cut 
short upon this occasion.” 

I propped Mr. Carstairs up with pillows, and drew forth my 
writing materials; and all the while there was a glow in my heart 
because he had honoured me so far as not to ask if my purpose 
were changed. He began to dictate slowly, and with some 
difficulty, as one who makes an effort against bodily weakness and 
mental forgetfulness. At the end he gave me instructions for my 
journey and my sojourn in Paris (where I should find the Prince), 
and finally the key to a letter cipher, by means of which I could 
afterwards render the document less dangerous to carry. ‘ That 
is all I can give you,” he said laying back his head, and closing 
his eyes (and a sigh escaped him). As for me, I sat looking at 
him. Then I suddenly resolved to speak out what was in my 
mind. 

“Mr. Carstairs,” says I, very solemnly, “I will carry this to the 
Prince, and I will defend it with my life, but, by your leave, there 
is something I had far liefer do.” 

“And what is that?” he asks, opening his eyes, and with some 
surprise in his tone. 

“Can you not guess? "Tis to free you. Nay, I will speak,” I 
went on more vehemently. “Twill be difficult, I confess, but 
between us we can hit upon a plan—we can find a way; if not 
now, in a week or so, when you are better. Oh! I implore you, 
let me do this—let me do it first, at all hazards—the despatch 
can wait a little, don’t deny me!” In my earnestness I fell upon 
my knees by the side of the bed and stretched out my hands 
towards him. 

There broke on his lips that smile, of an indescribable quality 
and fascination, which I had seen there once before. “If you do 
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so much desire to serve me,” he says, in a voice that was not 
unmoved, “you will take the paper and leave me to——” to my 
fate, I think he was about to say, but changed it to “ recover.” 

His tone, though very quiet, was final, and I knew it, but I 
would not yield. 

“T can do both, I can do both,’ I cried. “For Heaven’s sake, 
do not throw away your only chance of escape,” and I seized hold 
of the hand that was lying on the coverlet with such violence 
that I must have caused him pain, but he let it lie in mine. 

“No, no,” he says very steadfastly, “’tis impossible, and if you 
reflect for a moment you must see that it isso. It may be that 
with your aid I could escape, when I am not so bed-ridden a log, 
but meanwhile, precious time will be wasted. And if you get me 
forth—and ’tis more likely that we should both be ruined in the 
attempt—you will not get to France near so easily as you go now, 
when you are unsuspected. I have no right to your services, but 
some claim, perhaps, and I take them as you offered them. Mr. 
Herries,” he ended very gravely, withdrawing his hand, and laying 
it for a moment on my bowed head, “ you will take the despatch.” 

I got slowly to my feet, and I was shaking from head to foot. 
“It is a choice, then!” I said almost roughly, turning away my 
head, 

“Well, I never made one easier,” he responded, in a tone 
incredibly light-hearted. 

I never dreamed that it would be so hard. I walked to the 
window and looked out on the well-known fields, but I think 
without seeing them. Mixed with my heartfelt admiration of his 
rare courage was anger; at what I knew not: at fate in general, 
at myself, almost at him for his unyieldingness. 

Swinging round suddenly from the window, I met his eyes fixed 
upon me with a look so wistful, beseeching, and earnest that I was 
conquered. The pity of his situation was near unendurable ; here 
he lay broken, and must rely upon the hand that struck him down; 
yet he was asking me not to save his life, but to help him to lose 
it, and the request was infinitely harder to grant. Yet I must 
comply, and I was not so sunk in soul that Icould not understand, 
aye, and applaud, the generosity of temper which held a trust 
dearer than life itself. 

I came slowly forward and stood at the foot of the bed. “You 
prize your mission then, above your life?” I demanded, in a 
strange voice. 

“Yes,” he says simply, “above my life, and almost above my 
honour—as you have seen.” 

“Then I will take it,” I replied, “’tis the least I can do, but— 
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my God! to leave you to your fate like this!” And breaking 
down I threw myself on the chair, and buried my face in 
my hands. 

Mr. Carstairs stirred uneasily in the bed. ‘I beseech you not 
to distress yourself,” he says quickly, “I vow that does not trouble 
me much; and ’faith!” he went on, with a cheerfulness which 
may not have been ill-assumed, but which seemed to me the most 
ghastly thing in the world, “ ‘faith, you are very apt at hanging 
a man before he is tried |” 

There was indeed a specious kind of common-sense in the remark, 
but to me at least no comfort, and I am persuaded that he himself 
never leaned on the idea. But it recalled me to myself, and for 
composure’s sake I made a shift to grasp at it. 

I raised my head and looked at him. “It is true,” I acknow- 
ledged slowly, “‘ you may yet come off from your trial. But before 
that, I would have you in safety. Is there no one else—your 
family—your friends—” 

His face clouded and took on an expression which made me 
regret my question. “No,” he replied somewhat shortly, “there 
is no one.” 

There was upon this a perceptible pause, on my part of 
embarrassment, since from his look and manner I was assured 
that I had been prying, however innocently, into some private 
grief. He must have seen my confusion, for with a sudden change 
of tone he continued: “But when you return, no doubt, we may 
contrive to cheat this worthy gaoler of mine. And now—have 
you clearly the directions for your journey ? ” 

I repeated them. “I start this evening, and perhaps I had 
best go and finish my preparations.” 

Mr. Carstairs made an effort to raise himself in the bed. 
“Tis farewell, then. Mr. Herries, we may never meet again ; 
I know you blame yourself bitterly for—for what has hap- 
pened; will you let me say that all is cancelled by your action 
now——”’ 

“Oh!” I cried, “ cancelled—no! nothing can ever wipe it out.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I count it so,” he said very earnestly, and 
with shining eyes holds out his hand. ‘ From my heart I thank 
you, and may Heaven prosper your journey.” He smiled at me 
with his eyes though not with his mouth (just as now his picture 
does). 

I pressed my lips passionately to his thin fingers. “When I 
return,” was all I said, and I would have hurried from the room, 
but I had first to give the signal and to wait for the unfastening 
of the door. And while I waited neither spoke, but each looked 
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upon the other; ’twas as if, in the shadow of the grave, the 
friends of a long life-time said farewell. 

I counted it a cruel thing that I must, immediately upon the 
closing of the door, set myself to baffle Mr. Wharton, but having 
foreseen it I had prepared what I should say. Whether or no he 
believed me when I protested that I could wring nothing from 
his prisoner I could not tell, but he was forced at last to let me 
ride off, the papers safely buttoned in my breast. 

This is not the place to tell the story of my journey to Paris, 
nor of how, after delays and difficulties the most vexatious, I 
found the prince lodged in very unprincely fashion in a little ill- 
furnished house near Montmartre. Nay, imprisoned were the 
better word, or hid at the least. For he, and all his, were 
waiting in vain for the French king to avow his purposes, and I 
was horrified to discover in how desperate a posture stood all 
their plans (if plans they could in truth be called). Yet more 
disheartening was the atmosphere of suspicion, of mistrust, in 
which Prince Charles daily moved; so sensible was his highness 
himself of this, and so choking an air did he find it, that on one 
occasion he spoke openly of it to me, though a stranger and com- 
paratively untried. “I know not whom to trust,” says he sadly, 
“T am ever receiving cautions; I am warned against one adviser 
by another, and as like as not the second has just been set out in 
the same light by the very man he accuses. God knows which is 
right, and I may learn some day; perhaps both are justified.” 
Tis patent how my own hopes must have struggled in this mesh 
of worse than profitless intrigue, and how bitterly I reflected on 
the treacherous incapacity of the schemers for whom Mr, Carstairs 
was giving his life. To the Prince indeed I grudged no man’s; 
he was worth it all then, but his advisers and their plots stuck in 
my throat. It passed for some consolation that all alike expressed 
their gratification at receiving the papers which were to cost so 
much. 

IT was in no mood for sparing myself in my recital of the event 
which had caused my appearance in Paris in place of Mr. Carstairs 
(for I was naturally forced to give some account of it). Yet I 
was not met with half that aversion which I held for myself, and 
instead of being rejoiced I was angry at so easy a palliation, as it 
were resenting it for a slight towards him. None there seemed 
to have more than the slenderest of personal acquaintances with 
Mr. Carstairs, though from Murray of Broughton himself (who 
was on that side the water at the time) I gathered some small 
items of information concerning him. He was, it appeared, the 
cadet of an old Lancashire house, of which his brother was the 
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head, who was turned to King George’s allegiance, and that very 
fiercely, so that the younger son had no place in the home of his 
fathers. And at the back of this story lay something else; some 
tragic occurrence which had for ever embittered the life of the 
younger, from whom none had ever heard the account. But 
Mr. Murray could not tell me what it was. 

I stayed no longer in Paris than was necessary; already 
precious time had been wasted, and ’tis not too much to say that I 
grudged every hour. But fate was against my impatience. When 
I reached Nantes I found that I had missed the Bristol packet by 
a day; to cross to Dover or any of the adjacent ports was in the 
extreme perilous, they being by now so strictly guarded and all 
disembarking there closely questioned, if not spied upon. I must 
either stay (perhaps a week) for another, or return by way of the 
Low Countries by the vessels plying betwixt their ports and by 
Harwich (the way by which Mr. Murray had come into France), 
and I chose this route rather than endure days of feverish waiting 
on the French coast. 

The sun was setting when I dismounted in front of my own 
house. I had ridden hard all day and knew nothing of what 
might have passed in my absence, nor even whether I were 
myself suspected. I might very well be arrested ere I gained 
my own threshold. But all seemed as I had left it, the serving- 
people welcoming me without a shadow of constraint. The 
question burning on my lips I dared not put for an hour or more 
but when at length I ventured to ask how Mr. Carstairs did, I 
received the stunning information that he had been carried to 
London. I could scarce credit my ears. How was it possible for 
one in his condition to bear the journey? But I was put in mind 
by my steward (to whom I addressed myself, concealing as I 
might the impression made upon me by this news) that I had 
been absent close upon three weeks; he added that in a fortnight 
after the Jacobite gentleman was able to leave his bed, and that 
just two days before my return he had been taken to London 
under a strong escort. 

Next day, on a misty August morning, I followed. When I 
turned in my saddle to look back at my home I knew ’twas my 
last glimpse of it for many a day, and even at that the mist gave 
me scarce a sight of it. As I rode slowly along (my heart too 
heavy and the haze too thick for quicker motion), I remembered 
that I must pass through Compton village, and checked my horse 
at the thought, for I had too stinging a memory of the place to 
view it with equanimity. However, pass it I must; the better if 
the fog were not lifted. But in half an hour or so, upon my 
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turning into the little street the early mist dispersed, the sun 
was tipping the red gables of the “Swan,” and before I reached 
it the hedge of the bowling-green showed stiff and sparkling with 
the dew. Against my will I reined in my horse and stood up in 
my stirrups; ’twas my sick fancy sure that saw a dull red patch 
still lingering among the close-cropt daisies. All was unchanged 
but the green was deserted, and deserted too, as I rode past, the 
inn window where first I had seen him. Ah! would he were 
there to-day, and I a mere incurious passer-by, destined never to 
meet him! . . At the Manor gates I glanced listlessly up the dim 
avenue of limes—no need now to turn in there—and setting spurs 
to my horse galloped out of that area of reproach on to the 
London road. 

Were I to tell faithfully the story of the next two months I 
think that few would read it, and indeed I doubt whether I could 
write it. To this day I cannot think of them without a shudder, 
nor do I ever tread the streets of London that I do not feel a 
stirring of that thirty years’ gone horror of the soul. Meanwhile 
Mr. Carstairs lay for weeks in the Tower, too ill to be brought to 
trial, and, do what I would, I could not gain admittance. And 
the blow which I had been awaiting fell at length, for, on October 
8th I learnt that Mr. Carstairs was to be brought to trial for his 
life on that day week. 

It was not fear, though it may have been cowardice of a 
different sort, which at first kept me away from that scene. I 
was persuaded that I could not have borne to be present. He 
never faltered through that long ordeal, that I know for sure, 
but I—could I have endured to see it? I knew I could not; and © 
yet—I went! 

"Twas the last day, the end of the last day. I was late and the 
court crowded and close; judges and spectators swam before my 
eyes in a maze of heat. At first I could not see him, then sud- 
denly my glance fell upon him, and I saw nothing else. Even as 
I found him (with a leap of the heart that was not wholly of 
pain), the end came—the completion of my dreadful work—for 
the judge was preparing to pronounce sentence. Above the 
throng of heads was the figure of Mr. Carstairs; he was standing 
up with folded arms in a posture rather dignified than defiant ; 
he appeared deadly fatigued or ill, and yet he was surrounded by 
that nameless air of unapproachableness which I had remarked in 
him when first we met. I thought I should have hid my eyes 
and stopped my ears when the judge began, but I found I could 
not remove my gaze from that tired and solitary figure, and of 
the words themselves I heard nothing—’twas a mere droning 
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voice. I doubt whether he heard them either, at least he gave 
no sign. And I wondered what he thought; if of the most 
unhappy man who had set him there, I uttered a momentary 
prayer that it might not be with resentment. I do not think 
that it was. 

As the judge ended, a silence fell, and I heard nothing but my 
own labouring pulses, and my gaze was still fixed upon Mr. 
Carstairs’ face. With the last words he relaxed his position, 
letting his arms fall slowly to his sides, and—’twas strange and 
well-nigh terrible—he smiled a little, the smile of a man who is 
thankful to reach the end of a protracted strain. There was, I 
thought, a faint flicker of amusement in it too; perhaps he 
marvelled that so much formality and so long a delay were 
needful for a conclusion so inevitable. As for me, I gazed 
desperately upon him, and half longed, half dreaded that he 
would see me (for his glance now fell upon the court) but before 
it could reach me an official touched him on the shoulder, and he 
turned, and descending in a little while from his place, was lost 
to my sight. 

At this the sort of tense hush was lifted, and it seemed to me 
that every one began to talk very fast. “Gad,” exclaimed a 
voice near me, “Did you ever see the like? I vow he looked 
rejoiced at his sentence:—You find the heat too much, sir ?—a 
little eau-de-vie?” I pushed it feebly away, murmuring faintly, 
“My cup is too bitter!” and then broke out, “O God! that I 
were in his place!” 

The speaker looked at me with surprise and then with a 
measure of compassion. “You know the prisoner?” he asked 
instantly in a low voice, and upon my making some sign of assent 
remarked with a penetration of my wish, “ You will be permitted 
to see him now—at any rate the night before—” and left the 
sentence unfinished. 

I spent that night in learning to face in some measure the 
inevitable truth; sharper than a sword it seemed to sunder my 
very heart-strings ; like a worshipper of some cruel and inexorable 
god I prayed to it, I wrestled with it; walking up and down my 
chamber in the black night I cried out against it: in vain. 
Traly my punishment was greater than I could bear, yet with 
Cain I must accept it. And he? When I turned my tortured 
thoughts on him I was sensible not more of the awful scourgings of 
remorse than of a pain less intolerable though to the full as keen. 
In truth, my heart bore this ache because I loved him; despite 
the shameful past, despite the sneering irony of the word, the 
thing was trne. I had » hungered craving to stand once more 
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in his presence, and ‘twas a longing but very little occasioned, I 
think, by the desire of asking, for the last time, a pardon which 
I could not grasp. Did my heart break in the act, I must see 
him again. 

And for another reason I must see him. When at our last 
meeting I had cried that nothing could ever cancel what I had 
done, one way of wiping out my guilt had sprung instantly into 
my mind, and I had thought much of it since. If he would 
consent to change clothes with me—oh, God knows how light- 
hearted I had been all these weeks had I thought that he would 
let me die in his stead. But I scarcely dared for a moment 
believe it. Yet it sometimes seemed to me that when I showed 
him how gladly, nay, how more than gladly I would do it, he 
might perchance relent, and that when I begged it as a boon, 
the extremest favour that he or any man could grant me, 
I might be permitted to atone, and with what unmingled joy! 

It was not until the day before—what I cannot write—that I 
saw him; on Monday, the 22nd day of October, three days after 
his sentence, for until then entrance had been refused me. I was 
told that I was the only person save one who had attempted to 
see him. And me,I thought bitterly, they have done their best 
to keep away. 

Was I alive, or already in hell, I wondered, when I stood before 
the low studded door? Surely in hell, and this was the worm of 
that torment, this intolerable agony of remorse. The gaoler as he 
fumbled with his keys seemed to be addressing me by name, and 
telling me in a soundless voice that what I had done could never 
in this life be undone, nor he removed from the place whither I 
had thrust him. 

Yet it was more peaceful in that place than in my hell without 
the door. 

He was sitting on the low pallet, and a pale gleam of autumn 
sunshine fell on the book he held (for he was reading). As we 
entered he looked up shutting the book over his finger for all the 
world like some quiet student who suffers an untoward interrup- 
tion. He looked up, I say, but when he saw me he rose, threw 
aside the little volume, and held out both hands with a grave and 
welcoming smile. They were fettered. 

It must have been that fact which unnerved me, and smote the 
dreadful reality of his state so mercilessly into my brain. But 
certainly at the sight my composure left me, and all the damning 
phantoms of the last long weeks beat about me with fresh force. 
I believe that I put my arm above my head as though to ward a 
blow (of which I had almost the physical sensation) and fell back 
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against the wall crying “ No! no! I cannot touch you! I cannot 
touch you!” 

To this there succeeded a dead blankness, though I do not 
suppose that I verily swooned. But the next thing of which I 
was conscious was the sitting by his side upon the pallet, my 
head resting against the wall, both hands held firmly in his, and 
he looking into my eyes with visible anxiety. At the sight of 
his face so close to mine, I realised that for his sake I must 
collect myself, he might have much to say to me and time was 
short. 

“Tam sorry,” I faltered, loosing a hand and passing it over 
my eyes; “I am better—'twas foolish.” 

“ You are worn out,” he says, looking at me with the greatest 
kindness. I muttered I know not what, and with a violent effort 
began to tell him of my journey and its results. “T'was indeed 
the only matter on which I could then safely speak, and one 
which I knew he would be very desirous to hear. When I was 
ended he asked me several questions upon the affairs of the honest 
party in Paris, in the most natural manner possible, and as 
though the answers were of immediate concernment to him. 
May it not be laid against me that I gave him an account more 
favourable than truth, I fear, had warranted. We both fell silent 
upon my last reply. 

“And now,” says Mr. Carstairs, slightly shifting his position, 
“tell me of your own affairs. Did you find yourself fallen into 
suspicion upon your return ?” 

I was fearing that he was about to thank me for my going (a 
thing that I could not have borne), but this concern for me was 
well-nigh as intolerable. ‘What matters my condition?” I 
exclaimed, biting my lip; “I had rather hear of—of yours.” 

“Oh! that,” he returns, in a tone between grave and light, 
lifting his brows with a half smile, “ that is scarce worth wasting 
words upon.” 

In the moment’s pause that followed I shivered; then I said 
abruptly “I have something to ask you,” and got to my feet with 
the words. Mr. Carstairs did not move, but sat looking up at me 
with a tinge of surprise on his face, for my anxiety to maintain a 
decent composure and the fervency of my desire gave to my tone 
(I was fully sensible of it) something almost of sternness, and I 
stood there with folded arms. 

“Tt is this,” I began, and stopped short, not, Heaven knows 
from irresolution, but from a difficulty in finding the words that 
should serve my thought aright. 

“Yes?” says he with a questioning look, and, rising, put a 
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hand on my shoulder. A thrill that was half a shudder ran 
through me, and the irons clanked as he moved. For a moment 
I gazed hopelessly at him, then dropped my arms to my sides, 
and stared down at the flags. “I shall never find the fitting 
words,” I said to myself, “and time is flying.” 

“T implore you,” I said baldly, raising my head at last, “to 
allow me to change places with you!” On the instant he put up 
a hand to stop me, but I seized both of them convulsively in 
mine, and went on quickly, my eyes fixed on his face, which had 
grown strangely white and rigid, “’Tis easy—we are much of 
the same figure—you could get away—and Oh!” I cried witha 
bursting heart, “never could any man bestow on me a greater 
boon——” 

“Impossible! says he in a low voice, and quite suddenly 
loosing his hands, sat down on the bed and covered his face with 
them. 

Then, after all, thought I, with a thrill of exultation and 
encouragement, he has a stronger clinging to life than he can 
wholly suppress; and I took fresh heart and went on more 
calmly— That is howI ask it. I swear to God, before Whom 
one of us must soon stand, that it is a favour I am——” 

“My dear, dear friend!” he cries, springing up with a face 
most marvellously transfigured, “no words of mine can thank you 
—but no! it could never be—yet I thank you, I thank you!” 

I caught the hand he held out, and threw myself on my knees, 
“ Don’t thank me,” I said with passion, “ you mistake me—’tis I 
would thank you with all my heart if you would have pity on me 
and consent.” 

“T beseech you not to pain me by pursuing the subject,” he 
replied, trying to raise me, “ for indeed it does pain me—I implore 
you to rise,” he says in some agitation. 

“ Not till you have answered my prayer,” I responded, “or at 
the least listened to it.” And still kneeling I began to pour forth 
my entreaties. He had perforce to listen, so great was my 
vehemence, until he found means to interrupt me: “I must show 
you then,” he breaks in at length with the strangest smile, and, 
I could have sworn, a shadow of mockery in his eyes, “that if I 
would, I could not.” 

His look and tone brought me to my feet. “What do you 
mean ?” I asked. 

“Why these,” he answered lightly, laying a link of his fetters 
across his open palm. I staggered back, struck to the heart by this 
forgotten check, “sure they are an end to—Oh!” he cries, with 
instant change of tone, and with exquisite distress in it, “don’t 
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don’t take it so hardly!” For I had turned away and leaned my 
head against the door in the profoundest despair. 

He laid both hands gently but firmly on my shoulders. 
“Come,” he says in a low, kind voice, “that is denied you, but 
believe me, you have already made full atonement for the past, 
and for myself, I am content to die—and rather more than 
content,” he added, with a momentary drop in his tone to the 
underlying vibration of sadness which was never wholly absent 
from it. 

I turned round upon him in a grief at that moment three parts 
selfish. “But not I to live!” I said with choking utterance, 

His eyes, keen and searching as a sword, plunged into mine and 
met the truth, and as they met and knew it softened into a 
compassion as profound as it was wonderful. “ I know, I know,” he 
said very gravely, taking my hand; “’twere easier for you to die, 
but Fate has set you the harder task of living. You have your 
part to play in the next act; and for that,” he added, with a fine 
significance, “ you must not think of a player (more fortunate) 
whose réle is over.” 

On this, the emotion I had striven to keep in check burst forth 
with a violence no longer to be controlled. 

“T might have been your friend,” I cried bitterly, “you your- 
self once said so—I know it for true—too late—and I am only— 
your murderer !” 

“ Hush,” says Mr. Carstairs quietly, “ that is no word for you to 
use. A little shuffling of the cards, and I had stood in your place ; 
I am not myself ordinarily of that peaceable nature which you 
may have judged me on one occasion. No manis given that name 
when he meets his foe fairly, blade to blade—now suppose,” he 
continued in a new tone, “that I had never risen from Mr. 
Wharton’s commodious bed—’twere nothing more than the frequent 
conseqnence of an affair of honour. But if I elect for a longer 
stay and another exit, what difference does it make? None.” 

“No difference!” I said with stony lips, and groaned aloud. 

“Faith, no difference to your position, my dear Herries, which 
remains as I,and not you, have defined it. But enough,” said he, 
dropping the odd half-bantering tone that he had been using, and 
looking at me with that rare and winning smile of his ; “I see you 
are hard toconvince. And never think,” he went on very earnestly, 
“that I do not feel for you.” He paused, and I still sat with my 
face hidden. “It is true that we might have been friends if— 
but what am I saying? Weare friends, but since, like all friends, 
we must part, I look to renew and carry further our friendship— 


hereafter.” He spoke very softly, and there was more emotion in 
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his voice than I had ever heard there, and on looking up I saw in 
his face that which told me more than his words. 

It is thus that I love best to think of him, despite prison and 
chains, the shadow of the scaffold and my own anguish, for then I 
knew that I was forgiven indeed, and for a while my heart-ache 
was dulled. Inastrange serenity did we sit and talk; the passion 
of my grief had spent itself, and I was caught up into something 
of his calmness. The sunlight shifted and left us, a neighbouring 
clock chimed loudly an hour that one of us should never hear again, 
and still I stayed. Part of our converse I hold too sacred to set 
down here, for the extremity of the occasion gave me at last a 
glimpse into the more secret places of a soul of finest temper. 
Yet I do not believe that it was wholly the approach of death 
which brought about this intimacy, so sudden, dear, and profound. 
I think that he himself willed it so, and ’tis to my mind a proof 
of this that he never removed the veil from a part of his life. At 
one moment indeed I thought him about to tell me the story at 
which Mr. Murray had hinted, but I suppose that the wound was too 
sensitive for a man of unusual reserve to discover even then, and 
he carried the secret with him to the grave. I learnt it long 
after wards. 

But he spoke once of his brother, in a sort of passionless voice. 
"Twas upon my asking him for some trifle to keep in memory of 
him. He hesitated, and then with a sudden passing pallor— 
“There is a picture,” he said slowly ; “my father had it painted 
of me before—some five years agone. My brother would not 
have it hang in the house, and I believe it was begged by an old 
servant; I can tell you his whereabouts if you would care for it.” 
He ended calmly enough, but at the beginning of this speech his 
face had worn a brief look of suffering so bitter that I averted my 
eyes on the instant, but the expression vanished as quickly as it 
came. I told him that there was nothing I should value so much, 
on which he gave me the needful directions, And that is how [ 
came into possession of his portrait. 

His rext words were in the nature of a surprise to me, and 
somewhat of a pitiful one. For, looking up quickly from the 
floor, whither his glance had fallen for an instant, “ You must 
not be astonished,” he added, “that my brother treated it thus, 
for you may have heard that he made his peace with the Govern- 
ment, and very naturally could dispense with the presentment of 
one whom he must hold a rebel.” 

In all my short but pregnant intercourse with Mr. Carstairs, 
nothing he ever said remains more printed on my memory than 
this, and its manner of utterance, for he looked at me very hard, 
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and well-nigh defiantly, as though challenging my thoughts. He 
might well challenge them! What a reason for casting out an 
only brother’s very picture! Then there was indeed something 
behind, but ’twas more than evident that I should never hear it 
from his lips, since he had gone the length of offering me this 
poor explanation. I swallowed down my desire to tell him that 
I was in no wise deceived by his statement, my curiosity to hear 
the true story, and my longing to beg him to open his heart to 
me. I had no right to force his confidence, indeed his speech was 
a sign that any attempt at such a thing would be useless, and we 
turned aside from the subject. 

It came at length, the moment when we must part, and I am 
thankful to remember that by its advent I had gained some of his 
courage. We had both, I think, heard a step outside, a step 
which passed on in merciful respite, but which warned me that 
the end was near. Moved by one impulse, we both got to our 
feet. The light was beginning somewhat to fail; I drew a long, 
long breath, and gazed very full at him. He stood there, his 
countenance a little more worn, but with the same proud carriage 
of the head, not so dissimilar from the stranger who had risen 
from the window-seat at the inn a few short months ago. Like 
a drowning man, in the flash of an eye I saw again the past 
occasions on which I had looked on him—bitter enough pictures 
in sooth—across the card-table, at my sword-point, in Sir John’s 
arms, in the chamber at the Manor. And this was the last—the 
last ; the sands had run down, and to-morrow—but I should not 
witness the last grains slip. 

As for him, he returned my gaze steadily, but his face was 
very set, the lines about the mouth much marked, and I could see 
(as it were without seeing) the tiny pulse beating hard at his temple. 

“Tt is time,” says he, breaking the silence in a tone extra- 
ordinarily controlled (not calm, but controlled), “it is time for 
farewell.” 

“Yes,” I heard myself repeating in a dead voice, “ for farewell.” 
I caught my breath hard, and threw back my head as the agony 
surged up to my throat, but I could not stir my hands, and they 
remained at my side. He gave a sort of little quick sigh, and his 
grave mouth began to relax into a smile, and with that he held 
out his hands very composedly, just as a bolt was noisily drawn 
outside. Some force (not my own will, sure) moved forward my 
hands, which met his in a grip as short as a lightning-flash, and 
as long as eternity. He gave me a look quite indescribable—of 
pity and forgiveness, and ({ should not write it were I not sure) 
of affection. 

3A 2 
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“God be with you!” he said very simply and quietly. 
* * * * 


The door closed on his life and mine. 

. * * * ® 

This is the story of the portrait, and it is my life-story too, 
since for me hope and vigour and gladness were left for ever on 
the other side of that clanging door. I have never loved a 
woman ; I have had no heart to offer ; there is a memory reigning 
in it (though that of no woman) which could never brook a rival. 
For I have written to little purpose if I have not shown that 
love, as well as remorse, is the heritage I hold of him; otherwise, 
who knows? the last-named had not lived so long nor stung so 
bitterly. 

Yet if joy has been far from it, my life has not proved wholly 
unhappy. At first, indeed—but I need not dwell on those dark 
days. The next year brought me face to face with the object of 
my search, yet at Culloden, when Death held me in his very 
grip, at the last breath he tossed contemptuously aside a victim 
over-willing. So I have lived on, but it cannot now be long till 
I meet him. If there were some who looked askance at me in 
foreign parts, or when, after the troubles, I returned, do you 
think it hurt me? No man alive could possibly better the hatred 
I bore for myself, and later, at the time when those pictured eyes 
ceased to reproach me and the pardon I had been thankless 
enough to doubt was my assured possession, I was beyond the 
touch of others’ blame. From that period our friendship (so I 
love to think) has ripened; I please myself with the conception 
that we are older friends than when we parted. "Tis a bond 
which time has not weakened, nor the mortal difference of his 
estate and mine, nor even (thank God) the remorse which clings, 
like a spray of yew, about its fairer substance. And I make no 
doubt that I near the day when that sore emblem shall be 
plucked, unremembered, from my heart, and I shall take his 
hand again, his friend acknowledged, though of all his foes the 
worst, 


D. K. Broster. 
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Che Night between the Saints and the Souls. 


“So you’ve been tramping in the Highlands ever since April?” 

“Yes. You see I’m never likely to have another chance. 
A Canadian country doctor has neither the time nor the money 
to come over to Scotland very often, and once I settle down as 
my father’s assistant I shall be kept hard at work for many a day.” 

“And you’re not tired of your wanderings ? ” 

“Tired! I hope to go on till December, then I must go home.” 

“Well, if you do go to Balmoral you might do worse than 
come back by the bridle-path from Braemar to Blair Atholl. It 
takes you thirty miles through the heart of the hills, and there’s 
a shepherd’s hut about half-way where you can spend the night.” 

“Thank you, I’ll remember.” 

“ And when you're in Blair I hope you'll spend a few days with 
me. We're connected, you know, and I can introduce you to 
some of your mother’s people.” 

“T'll come with pleasure, Mr. Stuart.” 

“And you'll let me know when you're coming. You have my 
address? Duncan Stuart—wait, I'll give you my card. Now I 
must be going. I’m glad to have met you, and I hope you'll have 
a pleasant time.” 

And a very pleasant time I had. It was the last day of 
October when I reached Balmoral. I passed the night at 
Braemar, and set out for Blair Atholl next morning. The 
shepherd’s hut proved to be not quite half-way, and I started on 
my second day’s tramp with seventeen miles to go. I had over- 
slept myself, and it was past ten o’clock before I “took the road,” 
on a clear bright day with the low winter sun shining on the 
hill-side, brown with dead heather and yellow with dying bracken. 
I got over the first few miles in fine style, then suddenly my foot 
caught on a stone and I fell full-length on the ground. I got 
up wondering what had made me so clumsy, but the first step I 
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took revealed the cause of my woes. The sole of my right boot 
was half off. 

That sole behaved as if it had been possessed of the devil. It 
flapped at every step, it doubled up suddenly, it turned round 
and wrenched my ankle. At last I took off my boots and walked 
barefoot—and in half-an-hour my feet were bruised and bleeding. 

Darkness came on while I was still some miles from Blair 
Atholl. The moon was up and the sky was full of drifting 
clouds. There was not a soul to be seen, not a sound to be heard 
but the rustle of the wind in the dry heather, or the cry of a 
startled bird. 

At last, oh joy! Isawa light gleaming down near the river. 
Leaving the path I scrambled down the steep hill-side, and soon 
caught sight of other lights a little further off, but all pretty 
close together. It seemed to be a small village. 

In the doorway of the nearest house stood one of the prettiest 
girls I have ever seen—tall and dark, with rosy cheeks, blue eyes 
and clear-cut features. She was dressed in petticoat and short- 
gown, and her feet were bare. 

I took off my hat. 

“Good evening, sir,” she said in Gaelic. 

In the course of my wanderings I had set myself to pick up as 
much Gaelic as possible, and though my speech was halting I 
could generally make myself understood. 

“Good evening,” I answered. “Can you tell me whether 
there is an inn hereabouts, or any place where I can get a 
carriage ?” 

“No,” she said, “there is no inn; but come in and sit by our 
fire, the night is dark and you might lose your way on the moor.” 

She stood aside; I saw the interior of the house, and a miser- 
able hovel it was. The floor was earthen, the tiny window was 
unglazed, a hole in the roof did duty for a chimney, and the 
walls were festooned with soot. Buta bright fire burned on the 
hearth and the inhabitants looked well-fed and comfortable. 

There were four people in the room, a middle-aged man in a 
kilt, a woman who seemed to be his wife, an old granny crouching 
over the fire, and a young man, evidently English, in a shooting 
jacket and knickerbockers. The middle-aged man came forward. 

“You are welcome, sir,” he said, “for to-night at least we 
can offer you food and shelter.” 

It was getting late and I knew Mr. Stuart would be expecting 
me, but I was tired, lame, and cold, and the prospect of a rest 
beside the fire was tempting, so I thanked him and went in. All 
the house doors seemed to be standing open, and a number of 
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young people were coming and going, talking merrily in Gaelic. 
I could not understand half they said, but I gathered that the 
girl’s name was Mary, and that she was a general favourite. 

“Come in to the fire,” said the middle-aged woman. 

There was a log beside the fire, apparently a piece of driftwood 
cast up in a recent spate; I sat down on it and stretched out my 
feet to the blaze. But I was chilled through and through, and 
bright though the fire was I could not get the cold out of my 
bones. 

“ You are tired?” said the woman. 

“Yes,” I said, “I was very glad to see the light from your 
door. I was beginning to think there wasn’t a house in the 
whole of Glen Tilt.” 

“Tt is not often you will see lights in the Glen,” said she. 

“Oftener than you care to, maybe,” muttered a voice beside 
me in English. 

I looked towards the young Englishman, but he was staring 
into the fire and did not seem to be aware of my existence. 

“It isa very lonely glen,” I said, “as desolate as some of the 
out-of-the-way parts of Canada.” 

A young man who had been chatting with Mary at the door 
came in and began talking to her mother. I drew nearer to the 
fire. The wind seemed to blow through every cranny of the 
roughly-built walls. I could not have been colder on the bare 
hillside. I held my hands close to the red glow of the peats, but 
there seemed to be no heat in them. The young Englishman 
watched me with an expression of malicious amusement. 

“So you're from Canada?” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘I came over to see the old country 
before settling down. But I'll soon need to be going home now.” 

“Oh,” he said, “ you mean to go home, do you? Well, I meant 
to go home, too.” 

“And why don’t you?” I asked bluntly, for he spoke with 
unmistakable regret. 

“She keeps me,” he said, nodding towards the girl. 

I looked at Mary. She was very pretty, certainly, but I could 
not think that a girl so utterly uncultivated was suited to the 
Englishman, who seemed to be a man of some position. His 
clothes were well cut, his hands had never done a day’s work, and 
there was a crest on his signet-ring. 

“She’s a pretty girl,” he said. 

“Very,” I replied. 

“Nice lips to kiss,” he went on. 
I stared. 
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“Tt’s Hallowe'en,” he continued, “ there will be all sorts of fan 
by-and-by. It’s easy enough to snatch a kiss in a dark corner. 
I did it—once.” 

“The remembrance does not seem to give you much pleasure,” 
said I. 

“That was on Hallowe'en, too,” he said ; “ though Hallowe’en 
seems a strange name for a time so little hallowed.” 

I was young and pedantic. 

“It’s the night between All Saints’ day—All Hallows, you 
know—and All Souls’ day. The vigil——” 

But the young Englishman went on unheeding. 

“Stolen waters are sweet—that’s Solomon, isn’t it? I wonder 
——” There was a noise outside, the cry of some creature surprised 
by a fox or a weasel. I looked up quickly, and for a moment I 
thought I saw, not the fire-lit room, but the moon shining on the 
bare hillside. The old grandmother’s voice recalled me to my 
surroundings. 

“You do not know the Glen?” 

“No,” I answered ; “I’ve never been in this part of the world 
before. But I’ve heard of it often enough. My mother’s father 
had a farm near Blair Atholl, but he quarrelled with one of the 
Duke’s keepers, and from that time everything went wrong. They 
were always finding fault with him for something or other, and 
when his lease was out the Duke wouldn’t renew. So grandfather 
emigrated.” 

“T daresay he was better off in Canada,” said the Englishman. 

“He didn’t think so,” I replied. ‘Like most Highlanders, he 
thought more of his hills than of all the world besides. And 
since l’ve been in Scotland I understand the feeling.” 

“Ah, you have Highland blood in your veins!” said the old 
woman with approbation. 

There was a heap of peats on the floor beside her, and she put 
on a couple. The fire blazed brightly. The laughter among 
the young folks at the door grew louder. I turned to see what 
was going on. One of the girls seemed to be looking on the 
iloor for something she had lost. I saw a crooked sixpence on 
the ground beside me and stooped to pick it up, saying : “Is this 
what P 

Then I started up. Although I was sitting in the full blaze of 
the fire no shadow lay at my feet. The young Englishman looked 
at me with a mocking smile. 

“Come,” he said; “aren’t you going to share the fun? You've 
no idea what fun it is.” 

“ Leave this place,” said the old woman earnestly. “Go away 
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quickly. It is not safe for the living to dwell among the 
dead.” 

But I stood staring stupidly at the fire-lit floor on which no 
shadow fell. Then there flashed into my mind a passage from 
an old Saga: “And they two stood beside Gunnar’s cairn— 
and they thought they saw the cairn open, and lo! Gunnar had 
turned himself in the cairn and was looking at the moon. And 
they thought they saw four great lights in the cairn and not one 
of them cast a shadow.” 

One of the girls came forward and held out her hand. 

“ Aren’t you coming ?” she said. 

A sudden terror seized me. I rushed out of the house, past 
the laughing group at the door, and scrambled up the hill as 
fast as I could, regardless of bleeding feet and stiffening bruises. 
I reached the path, and almost immediately ran against a man. 

“ What's your hurry?” said the welcome voice of Mr. Duncan 
Stuart. 

“You, Mr. Stuart!” I gasped. 

“Ay, me. I thought I’d come a bit of the way to meet you, 
but I expected to fall in with you long before this. What were 
you running at such a rate for?” 

I hesitated. In presence of a comfortable, everyday person like 
Mr. Stuart my terror seemed absurd. And yet-—— 

“ What's that ?” he said sharply. 

I turned and saw the young Englishman. The next moment a 
drifting cloud hid the moon. 

“Curious how deceptive moonlight is,” said Mr. Stuart. ‘“ Just 
for an instant I thought that lad was young Crosby. A friend 
of yours, I suppose?” 

“No,” I said, “I never saw him till a few minutes ago at the 
clachan.” 

“Clachan! What clachan?” 

“There, where the lights are, just below the rock.” 

Mr. Stuart came a few steps forward. 

“ There are lights,” he said, in a tone of astonishment. “Oh, 
of course! a gipsy encampment.” 

“T don’t think they’re gipsies,” said I, “they seem more like 
crofters.” 

He stood a minute watching the light. The young English- 
man had disappeared. 

“My lad,” he said, gravely, “there are no crofters here. 
Duke John took care of that. Will you come with me and see 
what these are?” 

_ At the thought of going back to the clachan my fears returned. 
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But I was ashamed to confess them, so I said boldly: “ Certainly. 
Why not?” 

Down the hill we went till we stood in front of the cluster of 
houses. The fire-light streamed from the open door, the lads and 
lassies were standing in groups laughing and jesting. Here and 
there a couple had stolen away into the darkness between the 
cottages. Facing us, a little apart from the rest, stood the 
young Englishman. 

“God be about us all this night!” said Mr. Stuart, solemnly. 

In a moment the lights were gone, the laughter was hushed, 
and we stood alone on the bare hillside with the wind whistling 
in our ears and a log of driftwood at our feet. Without another 
word Mr. Stuart climbed back to the path. I kept close to him 
but it was not till we had gone a mile or more that he spoke 
again. 

“Man,” he said, “ we've seen what living eyes ought not to 
see. I never believed it. I’ve heard of it before, but I never 
believed it.” 

“ What was it, then?” I asked. 

“Glen Tilt used to be full of crofters, but Duke John—that 
was the Duke of Atholl—took it into his head they spoiled the 
game, so he warned them out. The poor creatures couldn't 
believe he would turn them off the land that had been theirs 
from father to son for generations, so though they were warned 
out they didn’t go. Then the Duke sent his men to take the 
roofs off the houses and burn them; and the crofters, their wives, 
and bairns, had to shift for themselves as best they could. Yon’s 
one of the villages that were burned, and that’s where young 
Crosby was found dead.” 

“ Who was young Crosby?” 

“An English lad that was here three years ago. He'd got 
into some scrape at Oxford and been sent away for a year. He 
went home for a while but he did no good there, just played 
himself, so his father sent him here with a tutor, saying maybe 
he would study in a place where there was absolutely nothing 
else to do. He came here in May month, but as for studying— 
the only thing he ever learnt was Gaelic enough to tell the 
lasses they were bonny, and that to my thinking, he’d have been 
better without. He was terrible for the lasses, not that he 
meant any ill, but just he couldn’t see a girl but he must be after 
her.” 

“ But didn’t the tutor——” 

“The tutor could do nothing with him. In August some 
cousins of his came to the neighbourhood ; they had a moor near 
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here and were always inviting him, and when they left they said 
he was to take a day’s shooting whenever he liked. Well, this 
day three years he went out with his gun, saying he would shoot 
as long as he could see, and then he was going to smoke a pipe 
with an old shepherd that knew more about beasts and birds 
than any other man in the countryside. He never came back.” 

“He met with an accident?” 

“No one knows. When he hadn’t come back by next morning 
the tutor went to the old shepherd’s house, but Crosby had never 
been there. Then a party of men went out to search, but we 
could get neither tale nor tidings of him till the tutor offered a 
reward. Then a tinker body came forward and said he'd been 
out late the night before—poaching, likely, but we didn’t inquire 
too closely—and had met our man going up Glen Tilt with a 
lassie: he hadn’t recognised the lassie, but he was sure of Crosby 
for he knew the English voice. We scarcely believed him, for it 
was miles out of the lad’s way, but of course once yeu lose your- 
self on the moors you may go far enough astray. So we searched 
Glen Tilt and at last we found him, lying dead among the heaps 
of stones that used to be the cottar houses.” 

“ What did he die of?” 

Mr. Stuart shook his head. 

“The doctor said ‘ Failure of the heart’s action,’ which is what 
doctors always do say when a death is absolutely unaccountable, 
But he told me privately that he couldn’t understand it, for the 
lad was as sound as a bell and as strong as a bullock: half-a- 
dozen nights on the moor shouldn’t have hurt him, especially in 
such mild weather as we had that year. I wonder now whether 
he fell in with—thoze folks we saw to-night ?” 

I had little doubt of it; and it seemed to me he had paid dear 
for the kiss he stole on that— 


“Night between the sancts and the sauls 
When the bodiless gang aboot.” 
E. MoOway. 
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Che Legend of Westry Court. 


(Although I do not claim to account for the following incidents by 
supernatural agency, yet so odd a series of coincidences seems to me not 
unworthy of record.—DaHLia CARYLL.) 


“Tere, that’s the picture,” said Roger to me. “And now I'll 
explain it all to you, Cousin Dahlia.” He pushed away the 
intervening chairs, vaulted over a table and stood right up 
against the big full-length portrait of two people which hung just 
opposite to where I was sitting. We were in the hall having tea 
—General and Mrs. Caryll, Roger and myself. It was January, 
and I had only just arrived on my visit to the Priory and my 
cousins. “Father, you must please supply the facts when my 
imagination gives out, and mother the sentiment.” 

“You'll certainly puzzle the child if you talk as fast and as 
much nonsense as you generally do,” put in Mrs. Caryll. I had 
not been in the house ffve minutes before she told me to call her 
Cousin Alice, but this I really hardly liked to do, for it was the 
first time I had ever met her. Our branch of the family had 
quarrelled and broken off all connection with theirs centuries ago, 
and somehow, even up to now, we had never had much to do with 
our cousins. Qa our side it had come about very naturally, for 
my father being in the Diplomatic Service, all my childhood had 
been spent abroad, and we had only just come back to settle down 
in England. But it so happened that mother and I met Cousin 
Roger staying in the same country house and made friends at 
once, and we had hardly got home again before General Caryll’s 
letter came asking us to go and see them at the Priory. 


“ Of course the notion of feuds between us in these days is ridiculous, but 
certainly circumstances have been against our meeting. ... Now, however, 
that chance has brought this generation together, will not you and your 
wife cement good fellowship by a visit to the old family place ?” 


“Ah, they’ve got the place, but we the money, I fancy,” com- 
mented my father. 
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“Perhaps because we've no family place to spend it on,” said 
mother. 

But I could see the invitation had pleased them both very 
much, and we had settled to accept it when father got one of his 
bad sciatica attacks. Mother would not leave him, but they 
seemed so vexed lest I should lose my pleasure, that at last I was 
actually sent off by myself; it was really the very first time I 
had ever been away alone! 

“Tell me, oh! do tell me,’ I said. “ What was it all about?” 

“You really don’t know!” Roger wheeled round in his quick, 
impulsive fashion, and then smiled as he glanced from me to the 
picture again, “Yet it’s even more your history than ours. 
Mother, Cousin Dahlia is like her, isn’t she? I told you s0, 
and you can see the likeness now, can’t you?” 

“Likeness!” I repeated vaguely. ‘ But to whom?” 

“Come and look yourself,” said my cousin, and he moved a 
chair so as to face the portrait. “That girl was an ancestress of 
yours—of your branch—and her name was Dahlia, too. I thought 
directly I met you and Mrs, Caryll how like it you were, and do 
you remember my telling you how you reminded me of one of the 
portraits here? This istheone.” I got up and took the chair he 
had put for me, and which was in a position to let me look right 
into the very eyes of the two figures. So life-like were they that 
I could almost have fancied they were stepping down out of their 
frame to meet me. The girl, my namesake, was standing a little 
in the background, as if timidly shrinking from observation. 
Her face was so much in shadow I seemed only to see the great 
pathetic dark eyes, full of some haunting under-current of 
sorrow. 

“ Was she very unhappy, Roger ?” I asked, looking round. 

“Not when this was painted. Afterwards she was, as I'll 
tell you.” 

My eyes sought hers again. It is strange how often people 
doomed to tragedy bear its impress from the first—her expression 
could never have been carelessly gay. And against the dark 
background she stood like some pale shadow from another world, 
in her white satin frock, whose folds shimmered like moving 
water, while the diamonds wound in ropes about her neck and 
waist glittered like strings of little stars in a summer twilight 
sky. It seemed to me almost as if they might have been tears 
fallen from those mournful, frightened eyes. The man was of 
quite another type of character, evidently—eager and alert he 
held her hand, as if to urge her forward, while he seemed to be 
pressing on towards us out of the canvas, his bright face and blue 
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eyes, with a glint in them like a steel blade, turned full to the 
light. It was impossible for me not to see that likeness! I 
turned to my cousin impulsively. 

“Oh, how like you, Cousin Roger!” 

“He may well be. You know that he was a Roger, too! 
Roger Caryll, and that’s the Marchesa! Look at her well!” 

“ And the story ?” 

“Oh! it goes back to the Civil Wars. Your people fought for 
Cromwell, you know, and mine—we were the senior branch—for 
the King. So Noll kicked us out and gave your family the 
property. We ought to have come in again with the Restoration, 
but Charles, as everyone soon found out, was much too lazy to 
bother himself about doing for the sons as the fathers had done 
for him, and one of his foreign pets, an Italian Marchese, wanted 
to marry this girl.” He nodded at the picture. “She was the 
heiress, and they arranged that your branch might stay in 
possession here provided she consented to the match. She didn’t 
want to; she was engaged to this cousin Roger. Here they are. 
However, that was soon disposed of, poor girl! She doesn’t look 
very resolute, does she? She was forced to marry the Marchese. 
And then——” 

Roger stopped to drink off a cup of tea. 

“T’m afraid, then, the tragedy followed of course. They settled 
down at the Court—Westry Court, out yonder, you know, this 
Priory was only the Dower-house then. Come to the window, 
Cousin Dahlia, you can see the old place from there. Oh no, it’s 
too dark, but we'll take you to-morrow and go over it. No one 
lives there now, we only use it for meetings and concerts and so 
on. We can’t let it——” 

“Too much out of the way,” put in General Caryll rather 
hastily. 

“ What was I saying? Oh, well, poor, Roger was almost crazy 
with grief—no wonder indeed after losing his bride and estates 
and everything else, and unluckily could not keep quiet. They tried 
to hustle him out of the country soldiering in Tangiers, but 
he either couldn’t or wouldn’t keep away; they say he haunted 
the place day and night just to get passing glimpses of her, and 
at last finding it was no use forbidding him the place, the 
‘authorities’ simply got him marching orders, and he had to 
go. However, the story goes that these two were determined to 
gay good-bye whatever happened, and he slipped in one night 
under cover of a masquerade. The Marchese was immensely 
proud of his wife, and filled the place with his Court-set, so that there 
were festivities always going on. Of course everyone ought to 
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have been much too busy amusing themselves to interfere with 
these poor things’ farewells. But the Marchese heard of it some- 
how. He had always been cruelly jealous—perhaps naturally— 
and this seems to have simply maddened him. They say he 
stopped her then and there as she was slipping out through the 
hall to the rendezvous, and without waiting for a word of explana- 
tion, ran her through. He must have been really mad, poor 
fellow, and didn’t realise what he was doing. Then he started to 
meet Roger outside, sprang at him out of a window, fell on his 
own sword and died of his wounds. Roger got off, took service 
under William of Orange, and only came back to England when 
he did. He got this property back then. There was a younger 
brother of the Marchese’s, the son of a second marriage, who 
had succeeded. 

“ But Roger never would live at the Court, and we’ve been here 
ever since. That’s the history, isn’t it, father? We'll walk 
down and look over the place to-morrow, Dahlia, and I’ll show 
you just how it all happened.” 

I think I almost counted the hours to our expedition, for there 
sa strange fascination about real bygone family romance which 
seems to take hold of one’s very being. For though our Yorkshire 
home is filled with rare and beautiful things, here I was right in 
the midst of all the familiar traditions and records and relics of 
the house. The portraits looking down upon me from every wall 
were those of my ancestry ; the armour in the galleries had been 
worn by my own forebears, indeed every time I passed the mailed 
figures standing like silent sentinels on guard it seemed to me 
they must be tenanted by living people who were only waiting an 
opportunity to speak to me; the brave deeds they had done, the 
honour and glory, yes, they were my heritage too, just as their name 
was! It was not till I came to Caryll that it was borne irresistibly 
in upon me how closely after all the deeds of past generations 
belong to the present, to be held in trust for those of the future. 
Home was home to me in another sense; here it meant a never- 
ending stream of life filtering through everything. And when I 
thought of Westry Court, the original home of the undivided 
family, these clinging influences of race and blood seized with 
double power upon my imagination. 

It was a still damp morning when we set out; there were 
several other guests by that time at the Priory, and we called on 
the way for our near neighbour little Mrs. Lynchwood and her 
house-party. 

I could see the high belt of elm trees swaying their top branches 
gently in the upper current of air long before we were near enough 
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to get sight of the building. It was ringed close round with them, 
standing on the crest of the hill while all about the ground 
sloped gently down and away. 

“How desolate, and oh! how unpretentious it is after all!” 
exclaimed someone. To me, empty and isolated as it was, it was 
peopled already, and the very absence of grand architectural 
design strengthened the impression. The simplicity conjured up 
at once the daily routine of domestic life going on as it might be 
before our very eyes. 

The front of the house rose straight and level, built of very 
small red bricks and covered with luxuriant green ivy. Rows 
upon rows of even-sized windows were cet flat and plain in the 
walls without ornamentation or even the smallest sill. The door, 
exactly in the middle, nail-studded within a foot of the edge all 
round, was of oak, carved magnificently in its four large panels, 
but absolutely without porch or lintel; it was flush with ground 
and wall,and the grass grew close up, unbroken except where 
brick-laid paths shaped it into fantastic designs. We could see 
tall clusters of chimney stacks over the upstanding wall parapet 
but barely a foot of roof from where we stood, though Roger told 
me there were secret chambers hidden away in it, and passages 
running round and in and about like a veritable rabbit-warren. 
Then we went in. Everyone was chatting and laughing, and the 
echoes rang out. 

“It’s all hollow panelling; there are secret rooms every- 
where,” said Roger, and he tapped with his stick till the loud 
reverberations answered. “They are six feet through, these 
walls.” 

Opposite to us, as we stood in the entrance-hall, which was 
merely a long very wide passage, doors led away to the kitchens 
and back regions. One, just within, to the left, opened into suites 
of sitting rooms, while a little lower still a shallow flight of steps, 
some half-dozen perhaps, with double balustrades finely turned, 
went to the upper floors. As we stood at the foot, the light 
streamed down from a window low set on the first landing exactly 
facing us. 

“That's where the old Marchese hopped out,” observed Roger 
at my elbow jestingly. “And you're standing now exactly where 
the Marchesa was murdered. You can see marks which they say 
are of blood, if you look closely. But now come to the banquet- 
ing-hall.” 

I stooped to feel over the worn stone flags, and the dark stains 
—certainly there were marks—seemed to glow redly under my 
fingers. I turned and followed. 
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The banqueting-hall was to the right of the main entrance, 
and glass folding-doors opened into it, while exactly opposite, 
through similar ones on the other side, appeared another short 
flight of equally shallow steps. 

“There’s only one room just at the top to the left until you 
get right up to the attics,” said my cousin, following the direction 
of my eyes as I paused, and divining my thoughts with ready 
instinct. “It’s called the White Room and supposed to be 
haunted. We use it for a green-room when we have concerts or 
theatricals—suppose, oh, good idea! We will have a show for 
you!” 

“Oh, make it a dance!” cried out Mrs. Lynchwood. She was a 
dark-eyed little creature, quite young and very bright. 

“Oh, Mr. Caryll, do. Do let’s have one. Just the place,” 

“Qh, but fancy hideous stiff collars and swallow-tails here!” 

“ Ruffles and swords and hoops would be more the thing.” 

“A costume dance! A masked dance, that is what it must be. 
Now, Mr. Caryll. Do—do say yes!” 

They were all talking at once. Certainly, as we stood there, it 
did seem incongruous: streams of gay cavaliers would un- 
doubtedly have been more in keeping with the place. High up 
to the roof went the panelling till it was lost in the shadows, but 
from east and west the quadruple rows of windows threw con- 
flicting streams of light, and the stone flags, cold and hard 
beneath our feet, were woven into fretted trelliswork. 

“ A masquerade with all the old dominoes and masks we got 
from the carnival at Madrid last year. A drugget laid down, and 
a pair of fiddlers over in that corner. Myself as chaperon,” cried 
Mrs. Lynchwood. She was running to and fro on a tour of in- 
spection. “And all come over to Lynchwood for supper. We're 
so close, and no need then for disturbing Mrs. Caryll. Use your 
influence, Miss Caryll. Mr. Roger, your cousin, ought to see it 
lighted up.” 

“Would you like it, Dahlia?” Roger flashed round in his 
mpetuous fashion. “Yes? We'll have it.” 

We passed out through a side door into the sloping terraced 
gardens. The wind was rising, and the elms began to sway 
noisily. Roger took me back through the hall. 

“Is the place haunted?” I asked, glancing round rather 
unhappily, I’m afraid. 

He turned right round to search my face with his keen bright 
blue eyes. “You are not frightened, dear? Of course it’s all 
fiddle-de-dee about ghosts here. We'll have an impromptu dance 
to-night, and dress up in some of the old finery mother’s got put 
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away, and it’ll look quite different. It’s beastly now! How pale 
you look, you’re frozen! Come, we'll be off!” 

He went on talking all the way, with my arm tucked under his. 

“We'll get the Rectory people, and the Dashwoods. Then 
with your party, Mrs. Lynchwood, we shall be as many as we 
need——” 

“ And what shall you go as, Dahlia?” We were all standing 
in the Priory hall round Cousin Alice then, ransacking in antici- 
pation the old chests full of brocades and laces which she had 
instantly promised to open and place at our disposal. 

“Go as?” I repeated. I looked vaguely round, and involun- 
tarily glanced at the picture. Roger's eyes followed mine. 

“Of course, I know,” he said promptly. “The Marchesa. 
There’s a lot of genuine old things of that period upstairs, and 
very likely some of hers. You'd look exactly like her, I do 
believe, in a white satin like that! Picture complete!” 

He spoke lightly and only in jest, and I think we scarcely 
realised how complete the illusion would be, till on our coming 
down to show ourselves before starting Roger stepped forward 
and placed himself at my side. 

“What do you say to the picture now, Cousin Dahlia?” he 
asked. He was in the highest possible spirits, and immensely 
pleased with the success of his enterprise. I do not think it 
occurred to him for an instant, the underlying tragedy in the 
chance likeness that I could not help realising the moment I saw 
him in his masquerading clothes. For he stood there the exact 
image of the painted Roger, mulberry-coloured suit, sword, short 
cloak, and ruffles. And his features and expression, blue eyes, dark 
hair, the same alert daring. “I knew we'd a choice of braveries 
stowed away. Here’s a posy of namesakes for you, cousin mine!” 

Lady Caryll had dressed me in a white gown she had found 
packed away, and I had simply acquiesced in her choice without 
giving it a thought. Now as we stood together opposite the 
picture, the sadness in the girl’s eyes seemed to be reproaching 
us for thus turning her terrible life-history into a play. But I 
did not like to say anything, and fastened the flowers silently to 
my domino, only wishing somehow it was otherwise. So we started. 
There were fifteen of us from the Priory, ten from the Rectory, 
in all some five-and-twenty couples. Everyone was in some sort 
of costume, though eighteenth-century brocades paired off with 
Elizabethan ruffs: cavalier plumes waved above Bliicher boots, 
there were full-bottomed wigs beneath steeple-crowned Puritan 
hats, and powdered perukes with doublet and small hose. How- 
ever it made a very gay sight. 
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“But you're the queen of the company,” whispered Roger 
my ear as he tucked the white satin folds of my frock carefully 
round me in the carriage as we drove off, “ The ‘ Marchesa,’ you 
know! Queen and all to me——” 

The wind had risen to a gale. The great elm trees rocked and 
clashed as their branches were swept together; the roar echoed 
and re-echoed through them like the long, low growling of distant 
artillery gun-practice heard across hills, and broken into every 
now and again by sudden loud outbursts of furious thunder. 
Every nook and cranny had a voice to answer, while from the un- 
shuttered windows the blaze of light inside sent long unsteady 
shafts across the interlaced boughs and quivering trunks, 

Inside all was warmth and gaiety. Half a dozen fiddlers had 
been chartered, the floor of the banqueting-hall laid with felt 
and drugget, and the glass door flung back on either side. Little 
Mrs. Lynchwood in powder and patches ran like a lapwing before 
us across the hall, and up the shallow steps into the White Room. 
It was in fact but a very few feet above the ground floor. 

“ Cloaks off in the old place, girls,” she cried. ‘I saw to it all 
myself. We'll smother the ghosts.” And she flung off her wraps, 
pirouetting round on her high, red heels as she fixed her mask, 
with a pause every now and again to tap the panelling with her 
mittened fingers. ‘They say, you know, that the real door to 
this room opens out of one of these panels with a spring. But the 
secret’s lost, and so this door had to be cut! How I wish I could 
find it!” And picking up her skirts very daintily away she 
tripped, the fiddlers struck up, and in a few moments the hall was 
one moving kaleidoscope of colour! I danced with Roger—and 
only Roger, it seemed to me afterwards, all the time. Nobody 
even offered to part us, they seemed by tacit consent to leave us 
to each other. We wanted no one else. There seemed to be no 
one else. Or was it the wildness of the storm outside that 
had got hold of me—those uncanny voices calling till we 
were deafened to oblivion—the fiddlers were only playing 
the refrain that sang in our own hearts; the dancers might 
laugh and talk as they pleased—we had got into a world of our 
own. There was magic in the air. Roger seemed to have caught 
its infection too. He looked down at me with bright irradiating 
triumph in his eyes, a very recklessness of happiness, as he 
talked in his low vibrating tones close to my ear, and we waltzed 
slowly round and round together. 

And now—even now, looking back calmly and dispassionately 
I cannot truthfully say exactly when it was I began to dream—I 
say dream, because that is what they all called it; or when, at 
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what moment, reality melted into the unsubstantial workings of 
fancy. Or, shall I put it plainly, at what precise point it was 
that I passed from the company of the living to that of creatures 
of hallucination! To me it was all equally real, but whatever 
they were, I think the influences were beginning to draw round 
me from the first. All I wish is to put down truthfully what I 
remember appeared to take place. What it was, or how it came 
about I cannot pretend to decide. 

It was close on midnight; the storm had been gathering in 
strength, and was raging with terrific fury. Then there came a 
sudden lull, and Mr. Lynchwood recommended our taking instant 
advantage of it to get home. 

Someone was sent for the carriages, and we all went up to put 
on our wraps; Roger was already dismissing the fiddlers and 
directing the candles and lamps to be put out as we crossed the 
banqueting-hall again. One by one the carriages were filled and 
drove off. It was hard work keeping the door open on account of 
the wind, which swept in long, raking blasts; the candles in the 
entrance hall had all to be put out, and we stood and shivered 
in comparative darkness while Roger went to and fro with a 
lantern. 

“Stay for me, Dahlia,” he whispered, coming up to me and 
catching my hand for a moment. “I can’t get off till the last, 
as I must see the lights all safely out, and the doors locked.” So 
I stood aside in a corner and let the others go first. Then all at 
once I recollected having left my domino cloak with Roger’s posy 
pinned on it up in the White Room: I could not bear the idea of 
eervants touching it, or having occasion to comment. There 
would be plenty of time. I glanced at Mrs. Lynchwood chattering 
with two or three girls and looking as though she did not expect 
to get off for hours to come. I would just run up and get it 
myself. 

I slipped again into the deserted banquet-hall, sped up the 
steps and opened the door of the White Room, There was a light 
still burning, and it did not take me a moment to snatch up my 
domino. Then Roger's voice, calling me, warned me to hurry. 
I had the door-handle in my fingers, when a sudden draught of 
wind through the far window tore it from my grasp and banged 
the door to. The light was very dim; I fumbled about for the 
handle fruitlessly, I could not find it, could not see it; grope as 
I might, there met me nothing but the smooth pannelled 
surface. 

Roger’s voice, raised to a shout as he called again for me, came 
up from the hall below; I threw myself with all my might upon 
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the door; it would not yield. I screamed, called—beat the wood 
frantically with my fists—screamed again ! 

Then I heard, as it were in the distance, the clang of the heavy 
entrance door as it shut to, the crack of a whip, and the sound 
of carriage-wheels driving away. No one had seen me leave, 
evidently they thought I had gone on. They had left me 
behind! I flew to the window and dashed it open; the wind 
only caught my voice to toss it mockingly from tree to tree. | 
stood for some moments breathless, panting, frightened, almost 
to unconsciousness. 

Then all at once the gale suddenly dropped, dropped right 
down into a still, lifeless silence, and upon that silence there fell 
upon my ears the bright rippling of fiddles from the hall below, 
a quick, lively gavotte, to which my foot involuntarily began to 
beat time. Certainly, too, I could hear the scraping of the 
dancers’ feet ! 

“Oh, of course,” I said aloud, scrambling down from the 
window, and with a sigh of relief. “How stupid of me! That 
wasn’t the last carriage at all, and they’re just having a little 
farewell dance till it can come back for them. Now the wind’s 
dropped, too, they'll be able to hear me. I'll call again.” 

But one casual glance out of the open window I did give as I 
turned away, and I remember it struck me that while the wind 
had certainly dropped, the elms were still swaying and rocking 
just as wildly as before! It never occurred to me then to think 
it weird, any more than to be frightened now I knew I had not 
been left behind. I went to the door again, and called very loud: 

“ Roger !” 

“Hush! Not so loud, dear. You'll bring them all here. Here 
Tam. I couldn’t come before.” 

And there he was, eager, flushed and breathless, close behind 
me. 

“How did you come in?” I exclaimed. “Did you hear me 
calling you?” 

“Of course I did. Didn’t you expect me, ma belle?” 

“But how did you get in?” 

“Up by the ivy; you had the window open all ready! The 
usual means of entrance when we mayn’t have stairs. Didn’t you 
seeme? The horses are below. What’s wrong with the door?” 

“T can’t open it.” 

“You've forgotten the spring. Silly little child. See here!” 

He ran his finger along a panel. It opened readily. 

“Mrs. Lynchwood said it was a panel. She said——” 

“Hark!” he said, and in the dim light I saw his face suddenly 
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change, and the reckless fire give place to hard-set resoluteness 
of line. 

“They're calling for you. You must go, Put on the domino, 
quick!” 

“But you're coming ?” 

“No. No. Not this way. Not with you—though we'll meet 
again! I'll come down presently.” 

Round the open door I could catch a glimpse of the hall, fully 
lit up once more, blazing, indeed, upon the bright variegated 
figures winding in and out. 

There came up a cry—“The Marchesa! Where is the 
Marchesa ?” 

“Go! You must go—or they'll be up here—I shall expect 
you later—presently. Kiss me once, Dahlia! You'll come? 
You trust me ?” 

“The Marchesa! the Marchesa!” they cried again and again, 
from below. 

“TI don’t understand, quite!—oh, how cold your hands are, 
Roger, and all wet!” 

“Tis the rain and wind. Are my lips cold, too?” 

He laughed strangely over my hands as he held them, then 
drew the domino hood over my head and pushed me through the 
door, I stood for a moment perplexed and wondering, then the 
extraordinary brilliancy of the hall below riveted my attention. 

There were branching candelabra all down the walls, between 
portraits and shining designs in steel spears and swords, which 
sent back a flashing network of light. Antlers, flags and hanging 
tapestry covered the panelling too, right up to the roof. And 
such a lot of people were moving about—surely far more 
splendidly dressed than any who had come with us, and their 
clothes all seemed to be of the same pattern as Roger’s and 
mine. Only my frock was richer than any other there, the 
shimmer of the satin folds as I moved slowly down the steps 
reminded me of nothing so much as rivulets of bright moonlit 
water, though the women’s dresses were studded with jewels 
flashing in ruddy waves of fire, and the richly-chased sword-hilts 
of the men sparkled with them too, and there was a profusion of 
glittering gold lace and twinkling diamond shoe-buckles. But 
there were two things that puzzled me. The fiddlers were put up 
all by themselves in a little overhanging gallery which I had 
never noticed before; and bright as the hall was, I could not 
distinguish anyone’s features amongst the dancers. Each face 
seemed a black shadow. “ How stupid of me! Of course, they’ve 
put on their masks again!” I thought, and just then they 
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all turned at sight of me, and began waving their arms in 
greeting. 

“Here she is! Here’s the Marchesa!” 

As I paused, a little puzzled—what were they doing it for ?—a 
tall big man detached himself from the others and came hurrying 
towards me, 

I waved him back, I wanted to make haste and cross the hall to 
find Roger again. 

“Where’s Roger?” I said. “It’s Roger, my cousin, I want.” 

He only stopped in front of me, and with his sword barred my 
way, repeating my words and Roger’s name in a sort of rising 
crescendo. It made mo feel vexed and even frightened. Was it 
some game, some silly game ? 

“ Let me pass, please! He’s waiting for me. I must go.” 

He only laughed; and such a horrible laugh. All the echoes 
began to answer, and the fiddlers at once stopped playing and the 
people began to crowd round, pressing every minute nearer and 
closer, but still I could not distinguish anyone’s face. And the 
man went on laughing, holding his sides and rocking to and fro, 
while they all seemed to be waiting, waiting for something. 

“Who are you?” I cried, and I made as if to push him to one 
side angrily with both hands. ‘“ Why are you playing this trick 
on me? Who are you?” 

“ What, Marchesa! Not know me?” 

I turned helplessly from one to the other. 

“No, I don’t. None of you. And——” 

And then suddenly as I looked, there glided out of the shadows 
a figure. A figure of a woman, a girl just like me, dressed just 
like me, beneath her long domino cloak I caught the sheen_of 
white, a figure which came slipping, slipping round through the 
hall as if trying to escape notice. 

The man barring my way all at once wrenched at my domino, 
and tore it from shoulder to hem; the stuff ripped out in a long 
triangular strip. His fingers burnt like fire, he seized my arm, 
and glared with red staring eyes in my face, close, closer, and 
then with a bound suddenly flung me away, and dashed after the 
shadowy, shrinking replica of myself. His naked sword was in his 
hand, horror was in the air; what impulse moved me I do not 
know, but after him I went. Behind us rosea clamour beyond 
all description—voices, clashing swords, and sounds of scufiling 
feet. Ai the doorway I intercepted them, she fled through as he 
struck at her, and his sword came down on my wrist. Before I 
could recover myself, he had overtaken her at the foot of the stair- 
case ; the steel flashed and plunged deep, she fell in a heap. 
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“Roger, Roger!” Was it I who cried ?—or she? I was at 
her side. 

Upon the front door there came a crash of furious knocking, 
there was another just above me of broken glass, and scurrying 
footsteps. 

“ Dahlia!” My cousin stood in the doorway; but his voice 
broke upon dim dark silence, and the flickering stream of his 
lantern full turned upon me alone pierced the shadows. Lights, 
voices, people, all had gone. I was standing at the foot of the 
central staircase, I saw his pale face, that was all. But illusion 
was strong upon me yet, I looked for the figure at my feet, the 
crash of glass rang still in my ears. 

“Quick! Oh, Roger, she’s dead!” 

“Dead! What's all this. How was it you got left? 
What——? ” 

He strode impetuously in. 

“She’s dead—oh, look at the blood!” I seemed to be standing 
in a pool. 

“The blood’s on your own dress! You've cut yourself!” 

He bit back whatever was rising to his lips. I had still no 
sense of what he meant. 

“The sword. He hit me instead of her. Oh, Roger, go. Go 
quick after him! Where is she?” 

I tell this as it seemed tome. What Roger thought I do not 
know. But he gripped me hard, and set down the lantern, and 
began tying up my arm with his sword scarf. 

“No wonder you're imagining all sorts of things. Keep still, 
Dahlia. Inexcusable to have left you here.” 

He spoke very roughly and almost angrily, and went on tying 
up my arm, talking determinedly and in a quick hard way, without 
letting me utter a syllable. 

“Oh, Roger, why are you angry? Why didn’t you come 
before ?” 

“Thought you were at the Rectory—that you’d gone on by 
mistake with them. They said you had.” 

“But where are they all?” I looked fearfully round. It was 
all so bewildering. 

“Gone home, long ago. Now we'll go. Come at once.” 

He would not loosen his grip one second, and literally carried 
me away. I noticed the wind had got up again, and it almost 
swept us off our feet, but at the gates the carriage was waiting. 

“Oh, Roger,” I said, “do go back and try to find him. It was 
that window on the stairs. You heard the glass——~” 

“I'm going back,” said Roger shortly, 
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He put me into the carriage, and spoke to one of the men with 
him who got in with me, and began rearranging the rugs, talking 
volubly all the time. It seemed long before my cousin came back. 

“Did you find him?” Roger only pulled up the window. 

“How’s your hand?” He took it in his. 

“ But why didn’t you come down with me?” 

“T did, directly I found you were left behind.” 

“ But before, when you climbed up by the ivy ?” 

Roger only put his arm strongly round me, 

“How the wind blows! Didn’t Mrs. Lynchwood look pretty?” 

“She was wrong about that panel. You found it quite easily. 
Oh, Roger, what’s become of the Marchesa,the real Marchesa? 
They thought I was the real Marchesa.” 

The carriage stopped for a moment at the lodge gates, and their 
lamps threw a gleam on Roger’s face. I saw it full, All at 
once illusion died—this was reality. He was gripping me 
closer and harder as my eyes scanned his. What then of the 
rest? And all at once there swept over me the most awful 
paralysing sensation of fear, sickening, terrible, clutching fear, 
unlike anything I had felt before that night with all its horrors, 
fear such as I hardly know how to describe. Roger pressed my 
head down on his shoulder, and held it there with his other 
hand. I don’t know what he was saying, but had it not been 
that he literally held me by force I would have jumped head- 
long out. 

And I do not recollect anything more till I woke to find my 
own mother sitting beside me. 

* * * * * 

I told my story when we next all met in the library. 

“Poor child! You must have been dreadfully frightened left 
all alone! It was enough to make you imagine anything!” said 
my mother, caressing my wounded wrist. 

“Tt was most wrong of Roger to be telling you all his foolish 
stories!” added Cousin Alice quickly. ‘“ No wonder you fancied 
you saw the whole thing acted before you! Now, Roger, let this 
be a lesson to you. You might have most seriously injured your 
cousin |” 

“ Dahlia’s such an excitable child, too,” added my mother. “I 
suspect, dear, you cut your wrist trying to force open that 
window.” 

“Very likely it was the pain made you feel faint, too, most 
probably indeed. And you got downstairs, not knowing quite 
what you were doing, fancying all these things, half-un- 
consciously.” 
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But somehow their voices did not ring very true. I looked at 
Roger. 

“Tell me,” I said. “ You will tell me exactly, won’t you? 
What happened when you missed me?” 

“T thought you were in one of the other carriages. Mrs 
Lynchwood said she had seen you getting in, she thought. 
When I didn’t find you at Lynchwood, I thought you must 
have got in the Rectory carriage by mistake—they decided to go 
straight back on account of the weather, you know—and drove 
round at once to fetch you.” 

“Then why did you stop at the Court? ” 

Roger was playing with a paper-knife: he hesitated, and then 
met the challenge to truth which filled my eyes. 

“We pass it, you know, on the way. There seemed to be 
lights—yes, father, it’s no use glossing it over—the men, Muffins 
and James, saw them too. That’s exactly why we did stop, 
thinking that some of the party must have gone back to have 
a little private hop to themselves. You see I’d seen to the lamps 
being put out myself.” 

“ And did you hear anything, Cousin Roger?” 

“Yes, did. The music had begun again. I was inclined to 
be angry, I can tell you, at the idea of anyone having gone back 
again once I'd locked up the place and we'd all said good-bye, so 
I pounded hard with my sword-hilt on the door just to frighten 
them well before I unlocked it. Then, well, it all stopped. 
There was nothing and nobody but Dahlia. Her wrist was cut 
as you saw, and was bleeding all down her dress. I got her to 
the carriage and went back at once.” 

“ You thought probably there had been burglars or persons of 
that sort who had possibly got in before, and been in hiding till 
they fancied you were all gone?” put in General Caryll 
anxiously. 

Roger glanced at him. “Possibly so,” he said with great 
deliberation. ‘“ ‘The place was empty, however, by the time I got 
back, for I went all over it. Only the White Room I couldn't 
open. The wind was whistling inside to such an extent however, 
that I guessed the window must be open, so I went round outside 
and climbed up the ivy easily enough. There was a candle 
burning, otherwise the place was as I presume the ladies had left 
it. I broke the door open with my sword, smashed the panel 
right in, and went through the hall that way. The glass doors 
were closed and locked as I had left them.” 

“ But I saw no glass doors, Cousin Roger. And didn’t you see 
the gallery?” 
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“T added the doors, and the gallery came down in my father’s 
time,” began General Caryll, and then as hastily checked himself. 
Roger went on evenly. 

“T found the stairs window smashed; on the grass outside— 
I went outside all round—I found this——” 

He pointed to a rusty old sword, of antique make, lying on the 
table before him. 

“One of our party probably dropped it,” he added steadily. 
“ But I show it to you, Dahlia, because I make no doubt there 
was someone in the house with you. Tramps very likely, in 
hiding, as father says, in some of those old chambers I told you 
of. For aught we know there may be a whole colony squatting 
there who know the ins and outs. Of course, that I shall make 
it my business to find out: there are subterranean passages to 
the church, I know. And I would rather you were able to feel 
convinced that part of what happened was true. You probably 
conjured up a good deal with the fright.” 

“And my torn domino?” I said. “I’ve brought it down to 
show you.” 

It had just been rolled up and flung anyhow into my wardrobe, 
and was stained and crumpled and torn. I shook it out. The long 
triangular piece of rent stuff, jagged-edged, fell away, hanging 
but by a few strands to the hem. Where it had been wrenched 
from the shoulder were marks of fingers. “ You tore it when you 
cut your hand, dearest,” cried my mother. 

But I turned it over silently, and showed again on the back 
another distinct impress of a hand. It had the appearance of 
having been scorched in upon the material. None of us spoke, 
but General Caryll suddenly walked across to the book-shelf and 
pulled out a volume. 

It bore the title ‘ Records of East Kent,’ and under the heading 
Westry Court, he found the pages he wanted. 


“Tt is said,” he quoted, reading aloud, “ that on the anniversary of this 
sad and shocking tragedy, January 11th, the scene is re-enacted in every 
detail. No well authenticated testimony to the truth of this legend has 
yet been proffered, but it is said to hold good until the spell is broken 
by——” 


He stopped reading. 
My mother and Cousin Alice and Roger were all looking at 
each other. 
“It was the 11th!” exclaimed Roger. ‘“ How could we have 
. forgotten!” 
“Tt never occurred to me!” added my Cousin Alice, agitatedly. 
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“Let me see the book,” cried my mother, springing up. 
General Caryll silently pointed with his finger to the place, and 
her eyes followed it as it went down the page till she too stopped. 
And up into his face she looked for a moment with a smile, and 
then across at Cousin Alice. They both glanced at Roger, still 
smoothing out the folds of the domino with knitted brow. And 
then at me! 

I crept up behind her, and so I read for myself: 


“Will hold good till the two rival branches of the Caryll family shall 
once again find their claims respectively vested in a son and a daughter 
whose fortunes united by marriage shall restore the unity of the house.” 


I knew then why General Caryll had ceased to read aloud, and 
why they smiled, and why they suddenly seemed to have for- 
gotten to care to explain away my story any more. 

And though I begged Roger to take away and destroy both 
that domino and that sword, yet I do not mind visiting Westry 
Court now—with him. The whole place was searched and sounded 
for his satisfaction, but for mine—well, now the legend is fulfilled 
in every detail, I do not mind believing any part of it. 


Vioter A, Srpson. 


- 
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Che Winning of Donna Lorraine. 


Cuaptenr J, 


“ He is a very amiable gentleman,” said the duenna, apologetically. 
“Un gentilhomme! Jamais!” cried Donna Lorraine, with a 

contemptuous tilt of the chin, for to her the word had all the 

significance it would have carried in the days of Louis XIV. 

“But,” protested the duenna, “he is enormously wealthy. 
Consider, my little one, that his father possesses many restaurants 
in the capital of the beef-loving English.” 

“The son of a cook, then,” retorted Lorraine, and, with a shrug 
of her dainty shoulders, her gaze moodily wandered away to the 
melting drowsy distances of the scene before her. 

The view from the verandah where the girl stood was one of 
the sights of Trinidad. The bungalow rested cosily in the elbow 
of a range of hills, and was flanked on either side by gently- 
sloping spurs, here sombre with dark clumps of forest, here bright 
with the glistening leaves of the cacao-fields, and the mellow 
gleam of the ripening pods. In front, for some two hundred 
yards, lay a stretch of level sward, green with the soft lambent 
hue which only buffalo-grass can give. Almond-trees, vanilla, the 
spreading bois-immortel, formed dusky glades on the lawn, lending 
a strangely breathless aspect to the banks of roses and tiger-lilies 
which here and there glowed and shivered in the blue haze of 
heat. By either side the garden gradually tapered away till the 
melting perspective gathered into a wide arch of towering bamboos, 
whose mighty polished canes, like the clustered columns of some 
titanic cathedral, seemed to brood instinct with solemn dreams 
above the velvety stillness of the loam beneath, drawing the 
quiver of the glare outside to the amber hush of their chancelled 
gloom. 

Beyond the grove the sight dizzily followed the burnished 
glow of sand-flats through glittering avenues of cocoanut palms 
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whose fern-like tops now listlessly drooped to the heat, now swayed 
and rustled in the wind ; while in the distance the sea, like a girdle 
of sapphires, trembled round the islands that, green and tranquil, 
lay between the Bocas and Port-of-Spain. 

Donna Lorraine, only child of Don Pablo Perreira, Portuguese 
grandee and insolvent planter, took in the beauties of the scene 
with resentful gaze. Despite the vexed frown, the petulance and 
moodiness of her eyes, the girl as she stood there in a tight-fitting 
habit, impatiently toying with her whip, was unquestionably 
beautiful. Rather tall for her race, the subtle faultless contour 
of her form lent her an air of distinction which the proud poise 
of the head in no way seemed to impeach. She had the glowing 
liquid eyes of her native land, somewhat spoilt by a chilly gleam 
of arrogance, but withal black and deep and latent with fire as 
the glamour of a woodland pool beneath the starlight. About 
the coral curve of her lips was an almost cruel delicacy of firmness, 
which was not belied by the straight, over-sensitive nose, and the 
clear mould of the chin. Her face was startlingly pale, with that 
clear ivory pallor which is only found in tropical climates. 

With all the passionate inconsistency of eighteen years, she 
was, at the moment, engaged in focussing on the shoulders of the 
man she had just been discussing, her angry revolt against the 
cruelty of circumstances. To her it made no difference that 
Hector Ogilvie had waited three years for his interest before fore- 
closing on his mortgages; the fact only made the more aggressive 
the insult of the English intruder’s wealth. Then, too, the three 
thousand acres of cane of which they had been dispossessed 
included the little bathing-cove which, for years, she had been 
accustomed to use; and in all Trinidad there was no spot like it 
for shade and seclusion. The fact piqued her temper the more, 
as the Englishman had that very day placed the cove at their 
disposal. The day had been insufferably hot, and between her 
disdainful refusal and her longing for the cool waters her pride 
was tuned to a fine discord. 

The cold exclusiveness of his neighbours had roused in Hector 
Ogilvie, the English intruder, all the fighting spirit of the 
successful Saxon. From the first he had fallen hopelessly in 
love with Lorraine, but in spite of every effort he made to tone 
down the natural awkwardness of their relations, he had been in 
possession for more than a month without gaining even the most 
frigid sign of recognition. Had he been, either in presence or 
estate, an insignificant person whom she could ignore, Donna 
Lorraine might have amused herself with his pretensions. But 
the girl’s haughty spirit was far from chastened by the occult 
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recognition that Ogilvie’s personality irresistibly attracted her 
thoughts. Despite her will, she had been obliged to admit that 
he was good-looking, manly, aristocratic even. Large grey eyes, 
with a level disconcerting trick of appropriating fugitive glances ; 
a nose that vied well with even Don Pablo’s; a square, massive 
head, with close-cropped black hair; a well-rounded jaw and chin; 
a mouth prone to laughter, for all its ironic curve; a straight, 
lithe, slender figure—such was the memory whose insistence 
tantalised Donna Lorraine. 

The girl’s meditations were interrupted by the arrival of her 
father with the horses. The two were accustomed to silent 
intercourse, and as they rode along the velvety turf the Don 
found nothing strange in his daughter’s sombre moodiness. As 
they reached the highway Lorraine’s temper found pettish vent. 
The track was narrow, and a group of negroes stood in the centre 
of it, talking. As they made no effort to let her pass the girl 
jerked her bridle, bringing her mustang’s nose sharply against 
the shoulder of the nearest man; she emphasised the caution by a 
slight flip of her riding-switch. 

In other and better times the act would have been regarded as 
a condescension, to be greeted with smiles. But of late the 
negroes had been getting unruly. The new generation, in the 
first flush of liberty, were particularly hostile against the old 
masters, whose manners, indeed, were hardly ingratiating. Senor 
Perreira had never accepted the spirit of the Emancipation Act ; 
to him his labourers were just niggers, and most impudent slaves, 
His demeanour had been aggravated by the loss of his old estates, 
a fact which rather exasperated the temper of such labourers as 
still remained beneath his sway. 

Lorraine’s act found them in a nasty humour. The man, 
a stalwart fellow, turned at the blow, seized the Don’s bridle, 
and, in the patois made for slaves and insults, demanded what 
right a beggarly Portuguese had to the road over a free British 
subject ? 

The old Don’s yellow face assumed a coral tinge, and, for all 
answer, he lifted his whip and smote savagely at his aggressor’s 
arm. In a moment a dozen machetes flashed in the sunlight, 
and a voice cried, “Death to the slave-baas! To the hills with 
them !” | 

Senor Perreira sharply reined in his horse, backing it to cover 
his daughter, his face suddenly grey and anxious. Lorraine sat 
unmoved, meeting her father’s quick glance with a scornful smile, 
and a significant gesture towards the stiletto with which her 
saddle-bow was armed. The Don clubbed his riding-whip and 
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edged Lorraine a little nearer the belt of impenetrable cocarite 
shrub which lay at their back. Next moment a knife whistled 
through the air and half severed the fore fetlock of his horse, 
With a shrill scream the horse staggered to its knees. The Don 
vaulted clear, and with uplifted crop rushed on the ruffian who 
had thrown the machete. Lorraine, sitting rigid, felt a sudden 
glow of pride in him. And, indeed, he made a strong enough 
picture, the western sun shining fall on his lean, yellow face, his 
black eyes gleaming like half-burnt chips of coal, his wispy grey 
hair ruffled in the breeze, his stiff figure informed with the vigour 
and lancing directness of rage; and, opposite him, the malignant 
faces of the blacks, in the first impulse of slaves, shrinking from 
the onset of their master. 

But their fear was only momentary. As the old man’s crop 
felled his quarry half-a-dozen negroes flung themselves upon him 
and bore him to the ground. 

Affairs were at this juncture when Ogilvie rode slowly along 
the road, returning from a shooting excursion in the bush. The 
urgency of the danger did not admit of argument; he clubbed his 
fowling-piece, and dug his spurs well home. 

An active man may do a great deal of persuasion with the 
business end of a clubbed gun on heads a foot or so below the 
swing of his elbow. And for two minutes Hector Ogilvie argued 
with a lusty precision of premisses which could leave no room for 
any doubt of his sincerity. At the end of that time, two men 
were lying quietly on the grassy road, several were crawling 
painfully towards the bush, and their fellows were scudding like 
deer up the wooded hill on the left. 

The Don turned to his rescuer a face which betrayed a curious 
conflict between gratitude and annoyance. But long habit had 
polished his emotions to a mechanical courtesy which was proof 
against any sense of embarrassment. The man had saved his 
life; such a debt had a sanctity which stilled all clamour of 
prejudice, and the old noble’s manner as he thanked Ogilvie had 
a charm in it which that young man had never imagined it might 
possess. 

But if he was flattered by the graciousness of the Don, Ogilvie 
found little cause for complacency in the cold civility of the 
daughter. He was not versed enough in feminine inconsistencies 
to realise that the girl’s negligent, half-mocking show of indiffer- 
ence masked a tumult of very contrary emotions. It was, there- 
fore, with a stubborn sense of resentment that he drily refused 
the Don’s invitation to dine, and with an ironical bow to Lorraine, 
who returned it in kind, he took his leave of the two, vowing 
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bitterly to conquer a passion that exposed him to such 
humiliations. 


Cuapter II. 


“Loox here, Senor Perreira,” said Hector Ogilvie, “I will fight 
you for the bathing-cove and as much land round it as you think 
a fair equivalent of your estate here.” 

“You will fight me?” echoed Perreira, rising to his feet, his 
brows arched in surprise. ‘I fear I do not understand.” 

“T don’t mean in person,” Ogilvie replied, with a smile. “But 
I will stake my white bull against that black one of yours, the 
estates to go to the winner.” 

The two men were sitting on the Don’s verandah, where 
Lorraine had brought her embroidery. Don Pablo had shown 
himself anything but prone to forget Ogilvie’s service, and, to 
the marked disapproval of his daughter, had been very persistent 
in inviting the Englishman to his hacienda. Lorraine took her 
revenge with zest. Ogilvie’s passion was too evident to escape 
her notice, and she laid herself out to torture him. But if she 
succeeded in reducing Ogilvie to alternate states of despair and 
delirious hope, she left untouched his quiet obstinacy of purpose. 
Beneath the girl’s steely drilling, Ogilvie had for some weeks 
been learning to appreciate at its proper value the nature of that 
crust of pride, which, despite the old man’s courtesy, held him 
aloof from the privileges he desired. He divined, shrewdly 
enough, the Don’s covetousness for land, and all the ideas of 
caste implied in his mind by a titular right to its possession. To 
put himself on a level with their perspective, to remove from 
their minds the notion that he was there as a commercial usurper, 
was no easy task. 

Then as, for the twentieth time, the Donna had coldly refused 
his offer of the bathing-cove, the inspiration had come to him. 
The veriest tyro could have told him that between the Don’s 
black champion and his own white bull there was but one issue 
possible. But to lose a few hundred acres in fair play, and at 
such disadvantage, would compel the Don, in self-defence, to 
regard him henceforth in that light of equality that he was pain- 
fully aware he did not at present enjoy. 

He felt the girl’s sudden flush and startled gaze, and the Don’s 
quick scrutiny. But he stuck to his part with hard defiant eyes, 
and in cold tones repeated his offer. 

“My white bull against your black!” he said, leaning forward 
and slowly blowing a wreath of smoke into the still air. 
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A most unholy fire of derision and exultation glowed for a 
second beneath the Don’s yellow lids. He perceived at once the 
Englishman’s little plan, and inwardly his soul trembled with a 
fear and a hope that he would not for worlds have revealed to his 
daughter. 

“T accept the wager,” said Perreira gravely. 

The contest was fixed for the next day, and as Ogilvie departed, 
the Don and his daughter sat for a long time in silence, 

“He is a wealthy youth, and brave, and has spirit,” said Senor 
Perreira at last. His eyes were resting furtively on Lorraine, 
and his voice had a suspiciously tentative note. Lorraine, bending 
over her work, felt it, felt, too, with a sense of hot resentment, 
the sudden warmth of colour that flushed her cheeks. The Don 
walked away, smothering a dry chuckle, and as the sound reached 
the girl, her hands suddenly tore in two the lace mantilla she 
was working, and with angry eyes she turned on her duenna, and 
crying, “ How dare you look like that? I hate him, and his 
wealth, and everything about him!” fled to her room. 


Cuapter III. 


On the following afternoon Ogilvie stood with Perreira in the 
small verandah which overlooked the back of the Don’s bungalow. 
Below them stretched a lengthy oblong sward, on three sides shut 
in by the house, on the fourth by stout palings of bamboo and 
cocarite. Almost at their feet the black bull stood, held at either 
side by two: peons, its little red evil eyes fiercely twitching, its 
straining neck curved into an arch of knotted muscles as the 
ropes dragged its nostrils close to its chest. Opposite, at the 
other end of the enclosure, Ogilvie’s champion stood tossing its 
head, a beautiful creature, with open curved horns; its spotless 
hide, its tense muscular symmetry, exaggerating the contrast of 
its pigmy dimensions with the giant frame of its adversary. 

The Don stroked his beard, hiding a smile. Ogilvie, catching 
sight of a certain fluttering at a window above them, turned, with 
cheeks slightly flushed, to his host. 

“They only await your signal, Seftor,” he said. 

With a hastily averted glance, the Don leaned forward and 
bade the men let go. Immediately the peons slipped the ropes 
ynd scurried over the barriers. 

For a moment the two animals stood facing each other, tossing 
their heads, bellowing in the ecstasy of liberty and battle. Then, 
almost simultaneously, the shaggy fronts were lowered, the 
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bellowings merged in one raucous mutter, and, cutting the turf 
with savage hoofs, the two brutes charged. The intervening 
space was short, and before they had attained great impetus, fair 
and square the two fronts dashed together. The white bull, 
thrown back like a ball, wheeled swiftly, and galloped to the 
barrier, there to turn, and with every muscle quivering to start 
again in a wild charge. 

The Don’s champion, versed in many a battle, had backed 
slowly, and as the other turned, stood with lowered crest and 
hoofs planted like steel pegs, waiting the onset. It came like a 
wave, and like a wave the white bull seemed to break and pass 
over the rocky front opposed to him, hurled, by its own impetus 
and the cunning twist of the knotted neck beneath, some feet 
beyond to the turf. 

To the spectators, the issue seemed to be an affair now deter- 
mined, and Donna Lorraine, leaning, in her excitement, from her 
coign of seclusion, for a moment met the full eager pleased gaze of 
her suitor. Her eyes had sought him, in a spirit of exultant 
challenge, expecting to meet a face sombre with the certainty of 
loss. The sight of his very evident gratification brought a pucker 
of perplexed wonder to her brow. Then in a flash she read its 
cause, and all his hidden design. Her face flamed a rosy red, 
and with a nervous jerk she closed the casement and drew the 
blinds. 

At that moment the unexpected happened. The black bull, 
with a snort of expectant victory, had wheeled and charged on 
its fallen foe. Half dazed, the other struggled to gather itself up ; 
its front knees grinding the turf, its haunches indrawn to a tense 
rigidity, its muzzle flecking the green grass with a bloody froth, 
like a stone from a catapult it lanced upward and forward just 
as the goring horns of its adversary were rushing down upon it. 
For a moment the two seemed to poise together in the sultry air, 
then, with a crash, they fell, a quivering mass of pelting hoofs, 
till out of the wild frenzy they both reared again, and maddened 
now to blindness rushed front to front once more. But the Don’s 
champion was reeling wildly, for in its last furious charge, the 
long, curved horn of the white bull had struck fair and full the 
onrushing chest where still its broken edge protruded. 

And now, before the two could reach each other again, the 
black bull staggered, rocked, floundered to its knees; its eyes 
glared around in an agony of pain and defiance; then its head 
smote the ground and a great red wave stained the turf as the 
dying brute’s legs clawed at the darkening sunlight. Next 
moment, the white bull, with head erect, was pawing the 
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twitching body, making the hills echo with bellowings of 
triumph. 

Don Pablo turned a grey face on his guest. 

“Senor,” he said, “it was a brave fight. It is, however, 
written that my star must go down before yours. My house and 
my lands are at your disposal. I ask you only time enough to 
remove my personal effects.” 

Words failed Ogilvie. He had, with the best intentions, done 
the Don about the worst turn a man could devise, and he knew 
that to treat the issue as anything but an assured fact would be 
counted to him for an irrevocable insult, 

As the Don, with a grave “Adios,” walked slowly into the 
house, Ogilvie bowed his head and followed his victorious bull 
out of the enclosure. He turned once to glance at the bungalow, 
only to avert his gaze uncomfortably ; for the window was open 
again, and at it, serenely regarding the hills above his head, sat 
Lorraine, her impassive face showing a perfect oblivion of her 
misfortunes—and of himself. 

For a moment he paused, but resisting the impulse, he shrugged 
his shoulders defiantly, turned his back on Lorraine, and softly 
cursing his luck, made his way homewards. 


Cuapter LY, 


A sroopina sky, heavy with languor of sleepy stars, a night of 
strange fragrances, of soft panting winds, of purple shadows 
cradled in a golden gloom of drowsy dreaming waves. 

Beyond the Bocas, from their sombre tree-clad ridges up to the 
glittering zenith, the Milky Way glowed and shivered, and through 
its midst of powdered pearls the amber crescent of the moon soared 
in a vesture of coral-hued cloud. Beneath the rush of light, the 
waters of the Gulf trembled into a sudden hush, and lay like a 
lake of carven lilies, breathless, expectant. 

Towards the Bocas, a column of blackness stretched athwart 
the silver radiance, moulding to an immense unity the clustering 
shadows of The Islands, whose rounded crags rose sullen and 
forbidding in the path of the moon, and fretted the saffron 
glow into a fairy lacework of rainbow-foam around their wooded 
shores. 

The cluster of shadows ran like a straight path towards the little 
bay, where the watch-house of Don Pablo’s late estate greyly 
gleamed in the distance. On the brim of the blackness, riding at 
anchor just beyond the gloom, the yacht Fire/ly lay, glistening 
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in a shimmer of opalescent pallor, like a thing of dreams between 
worlds of shadow and light. 

In a deck-chair on the yacht Hector Ogilvie was lying, 
following visions through the glamour of the water. To his 
left, the islands rose in clear relief; one lying low and covered 
with trees, whose delicate feathery leaves gleamed like a silken 
shawl about the brown, brooding branches; the other, linked to 
it by a low spit of grey beach, high, precipitous, barren, with 
its flight of stone steps darkly defined in the face of the rock, and 
on its crest the dark outline of a bungalow that seemed to fall 
grotesquely away from one window in which the rosy light of a 
lamp melted against the darkness. 

Many days had passed since Ogilvie had received from Seiior 
Perreira the title-deeds of the estate he had so lucklessly won. 
Now, after three weeks’ silence, he had sought the Don and 
boldly demanded the right to woo his daughter. Certainly the 
Don had been unexpectedly kind, had even waived any right to 
make objections to Ogilvie’s proposal to occupy, for the campaign, 
the adjacent island, had finally relegated the decision to Donna 
Lorraine herself. Ogilvie had not been extravagantly hopeful; he 
had, indeed, thought the Don might promise a little parental 
advice in his behalf; but he hastened to send off his crew to the 
mainland to bring over enough furniture to render the island 
bungalow habitable. 

He was engaged somewhat moodily now in checking off his 
chances of success, and his mind, in the stress of a sudden hope, 
gently drowsed into visions, 

At the same hour, in the room whose light shone out on the 
yacht, Don Pablo and his daughter were holding stormy conclave. 
For her parent held Donna Lorraine, in private, in vivid awe. 
Despite his show of arrogance to the world, the old noble had 
scant relish for that aloofness to which Donna Lorraine compelled 
him firmly to adhere; and certainly the Don would sooner have 
lost his front teeth than let his daughter know his real appreciation 
of the value of birth as against cash. It had therefore been with a 
finely discriminating air of diffidence that he ventured to broach to 
Lorraine the subject of Ogilvie’s visit to him that afternoon. 

“For myself,” he concluded, with cunning touch, “I am an old 
man, and practically ruined. I offer then no command. I give 
you entire freedom.” 

The girl’s face drooped, her cheeks and brow tingling with a 
hot blush. Don Pablo, watching her narrowly, was delighted. 
He rose and patted her cheek. ‘ Carramba!” he said gleefully ; 
“‘ we shall yet build the old house again,” 
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Lorraine turned as if she had been stung, and before her 
astonished parent had realised his error, she poured out on him 
all the eloquence of the scorn her own secret thoughts had for so 
long been storing against herself, and not waiting a reply she fled 
from the room. 

For some time she paced up and down, divided between rage 
and tears, not knowing whether to hate most the presumption of 
her suitor, the treacherous response of her own emotions, or the 
intolerable delight of her father. 

Suddenly into the silence of her rage her father’s voice, sharp, 
excited, broke : 

“Carramba! What do you here?” 

Her door was ajar, and between her room and the other a curtain 
hung. She sprang to it, and with wide eyes peered round its edge, 
to fall back with clenched hands, a cry of horror dying in her 
throat; for within, in the grip of three men, her father was 
being bound hand and foot to his chair, and the men, garbed in 
the yellow dress of the convict isle which lay two miles nearer the 
Bocas, she recognised as the same ruffians who had been sentenced 
for their attack on the Don and herself two months before. 

Rigid and breathless, she watched them finish their task and 
stand back. . 

“ Ah,” jeered the leader, “who’se baas now, Portugee devil ? 
Jose de niggah goen larn you dat. Derse a bewfel boat out der 
in de movnlight, an’ only de yun bucra baas der. I’se goen dar, 
Ian’ de boys cut un droat, take de boat, go ri’ way wid you an’ 
de bewfel M’zelle. Ise de baas dis show, an’ you goen be niggah, 
an’ likkle M’zelle my ole wom’n.” 

Lorraine, with her head reeling, clung to the curtain. A cry, 
& gasp even, would mean discovery, failure. She was conscious 
of no fear for herself, none for her father. All perception seemed 
merged in one picture. From her window she could see Ogilvie’s 
shadow outlined against the awning, alone on the deck—perhaps 
sleeping. Her imagination followed the long swift strokes of the 
men as they swam to the ship; she saw them climbing the side, 
approaching the sleeping form; with a shudder she came to 
herself, every nerve vibrant to forestall them, to save their 
unconscious victim. Her father’s words, tuned to a measured 
purposeful distinctness, riveted her attention :— 

“You have me at your mercy,” he said; “but my daughter 
took the boat half an hour ago to the yacht.” 

“All Portugee men are dam liars,” retorted the leader. “Ise 
took de boat to de oder side de island. Ise goen find de M’zelle 
dis minit.” 
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“ Accursed slaves!” yelled the old man, “you shall kill me 
first.” Then in Portuguese he added, “Fly, my child!” 

As he spoke, he lifted himself, chair and all, and with a violent 
spring hurled himself on the little table where stood the lamp, 
dashing it to the ground, and plunging the room into sudden 
darkness. 

On the instant Lorraine read his purpose. She flung a black 
cloak about her head and shoulders, and, with her heart beating 
in her throat, her hand clasping the haft of a dagger, she glided 
into the room, like a phantom skirted the walls, and, before the 
convicts could recover from their confusion, she had gained the 
steps and was racing down them for the water. 

A glance showed her that the skiff was gone. Before her rose 
the outlines of the yacht, white and spectral. She flung her mantle 
off and glided into the water. The distance seemed to grow as 
she advanced, though the ship was not more than a hundred 
yards from the shore. But she was a strong swimmer, the water 
was deep and buoyant, and her skirt was light. Yet, despite her 
strength, there was a great singing in her ears, a blurred dizziness 
before her eyes, as she realised that her hands were groping at 
the side of the vessel. The touch of the cold iron electrified her, 
and in a few minutes she had climbed painfully to the accomoda- 
tion-ladder, and, shoeless, dripping, trembling in every limb, stood 
leaning heavily against the side. 

It was some seconds later that Hector Ogilvie, opening his eyes, 
lay staring in front of him in blank amazement at what he for a 
moment thought a continuation of his dreams; Lorraine stood 
before him, proud, defiant, repelling, but a very Naiad shrinking 
from the clinging of drenched robes, her hair, touched by the 
moonlight to a strangely liquid fire, hanging about her arms and 
waist, framing a face bent and flushed, her whole posture and 
expression eloquent of a shyness that thrilled his waking con- 
sciousness to masterful joy. 

For with the sight of him, there had burst on the girl all the 
import of her action. Self-revelation flooded her with shame, and 
with all the rebellious emotions that turned the shame to sweetness. 
For a moment she stood abashed by the very completeness of her 
surrender ; but her imperious temper ill-supported a sense of 
humility, and as Ogilvie sprang up and advanced towards her 
with hands outstretched and eyes alight with questions, she 
lifted her head and met his gaze proudly, defiantly. 

“ The convicts have escaped,” she said. ‘They have bound my 
father, and they are coming here to murder you and seize the 
yacht, They stole the boat, so I had to swim.” 
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“ You have done this for me!” he stammered, taking her hand, 
and drawing her to him. 

She resisted him gently, her eyes drooping. Then, with a 
glance half defiant still, she whispered, “I could not let you be 
killed.” 

Her smile intoxicated him, and he offered once more to draw 
her to him; but with a little nervous laugh she tried to thrust 
him away, and pointed shorewards. 

Ogilvie’s brows contracted. “Your father!” he cried. “I 
was forgetting.” 

“Tt is forgiven, Seiior!” murmured a voice at his elbow. 

The two started. There, at the companion, stood the Don, 
looking very lean and yellow and chilly, his white dripping garb 
lending him a curious resemblance in the pallid light to a column 
of melting icicles. 

“T cut my cords,” he said grimly, “and climbed down the cliff 
to the other island, and swam off. And now you had better get 
up steam, and warn the Governor of the Convict Island.” 

Then, as he noticed that Ogilvie’s arm remained unreproved, 
and that Lorraine’s hands seemed riveted in the clasp that held 
them, a fine unrestrained smile lit his pinched face, and he added, 
drily: 

“Tf the Senor will be good enough to tell me where I may 
find the hospitality of a suit of his clothes, I will leave him to 
enjoy unembarrassed all the warmth of the moonshine.” 


Bastin Marnan. 




















Che Dark of the Moon. 


Ir lies some little distance from the Medici villa, but tradition 
says that the wood formed part of the grounds where the magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo held court in the summers. There are houses now 
between the queer old villa with its outside staircases and arched 
passages, and this fragment of bosco clothing the hillside above 
the brook. But once under the ilex and cypress, the twisting 
paths and shaped corners for seats and shelters still remain 
probably unchanged from the old gallant Renaissance days. 

It is an eerie place even by day, for the sunshine scarcely 
flickers through the thick trees, and there is something remote 
and hushed in the quiet. You know that the high road runs but 
a few yards above you, that the brook skips along over its 
smooth stones not far below, and that there are cheerful modern 
houses full of people within call, and yet the impression is one 
of chill mystery. I have stood in a Druid oak-grove, I have 
ridden over the stones of a British encampment where the larches 
sing Welsh songs above one’s head and the black Roman cherry 
hangs its fruit over the edge of the clearing beyond, I have been 
lost in woodlands on dim winter evenings, but nowhere else have 
I felt such a sense of unhuman, haunting evil as in the little 
bosco which the country-people hurry past with a prayer on their 
lips if they have to take that road after nightfall. 

It is a bizarre fascinating sensation, the ghost-thrill, and one 
too rare to be lightly prized. The danger of its deepening into 
genuine cold fear rather increases one’s desire for the experiment 
until the moment of action. One would risk much in these out- 
worn days for a really new esthetic emotion, and scepticism 
makes for artistic appreciation of the truly uncanny. 

There were two young people discussing these things after 
dinner one warm spring evening. 

“T’m quite sure I shouldn’t mind seeing anything if I had 
someone with me. But I can get frightened easily enough 
alone,” she said, 
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An elder man, who was only taking a fitful part in the talk, 
relaxed into a smile as he recognised the well-known touch—her 
look at him with the implied confidence. 

If they had been alone the young man would doubtless have 
said something foolish, and there would have been an interlude 
not concerning ghosts. 

As it was he remarked: “ Then shall we take a walk about the 
wood down there, and see what we shall see? Lorenzo himself 
might be there to-night.” 

Perhaps their desire for solitude had as much to do with it as 
a wish for experiences. At any rate she thought it a good idea, 
announced their intention to her mother—who hoped she wouldn’t 
take cold—put a wrap round her head and declared herself ready. 

“ They’re very pretty to watch,” said the elder man. 

“Yes, dear children!” said her mother without enthusiasm. 
“But boring to talk to,” she went on. 

“We were all young once,” sighed the elder man with mock 
pathos. 

“Oh, a long time ago. Come and play bésique,” said the lady 
comfortingly, and they thought no more of the young people. 
Meanwhile, unrestrained by onlookers, he was talking nonsense 
and she was laughing happily as they went down the stony road 
together. 

Across the bridge the rise gleamed dull grey against the dark 
trees. 

“Tt’s the dark of the moon, the time for bad things to be 
about,” she said with a little shiver as she stumbled over a loose 
stone. 

“It’s light of the stars, though,” he answered, touching her 
arm with the protecting gesture that it gave him such a thrill 
of joy to have the right to use. 

“ Here’s the easiest gap,” he went on, stopping in front of a 
dark place where the clipped cypress hedge was broken and 
unmended. 

He helped her carefully through the hole, and they stood 
together silently for a moment. 

The trees closed over their heads, letting no scrap of steel sky 
or star-shine through their thickness. ‘here was a dead chill 
silence as if no living thing were near. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and the faint motion was an 
audible termination of the spell. 

Nevertheless he spoke in a whisper involuntarily. 

“ What a queer place it is! Shall we go down to the round 
clearing that looks so like a place for an altar ?” 
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She was wishing herself back on the safe high road, but she 
summoned her trust in him, and said faintly: ‘“ If you like.” 

But she held his arm with a closer grip than she was aware. 

Presently they got used to the startling sound of their own 
footsteps, and his voice rose nearly to its normal pitch as he bade 
her mind a stone or hole. 

They reached the round clearing where one or two flat stone 
seats, green with moss, remain. 

“ What could it have been for?” he said. 

“ Oh, a summer-house, perhaps.” 

“ Very likely it’s all modern, and Lorenzo never came here at 
all. Only one likes to think that he did. All those long ago 
poets, and painters, and princes, and ladies, seem so real and 
near somehow. I suppose it’s because the world is so old and 
worn-out in our days, that we like them and their lovely fresh art. 
You’re not cold, May ?” 

“No, only—oh, come away, Reggie, it’s rather horrid here. 
Don’t laugh, but I thought I saw something white moving in the 
bushes over there.” 

“White's the traditional ghost-colour. I wish I could see it. 
Well, let’s go back, dear, if you like.” 

She had dropped his arm, and now sped up a path—not that 
they had come by—in front of him. She tried to restrain herself, 
but the desire of flight was upon her, and she could hardly keep 
from breaking into a run. Suddenly an overhanging bough 
caught the fluffy wrap round her head and checked her. 

“Oh, mind, dear,” he cried, coming to the rescue. But it was 
not a hurt from the bough that made her gasp with a little 
choking cry. 

Coming swiftly and noiselessly down the path towards them 
was something white. 

He flung her sideways into the brake as the thing crouched for 
& Spring. 

He never knew quite what happened. There was the choking 
sensation of being at grips with a great hairy beast, a sickening 
smell like nothing else in the world, and, putting forth his 
strength till he could fancy his bones cracking, he flung himself 
free. 

After a moment’s dizziness he found himself on the ground, 
the good safe earth still rocking under him to his fancy, and 
May’s arms round him. 

“It’s all right, darling. Sure you’re not hurt?” he muttered 
as he rose shakily. 

The girl was calm and collected now that the danger was 
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present and visible. It had been the foreboding that had 
unnerved her. 

“I’m quite safe, Reggie,” she said gravely ; “but there’s blood 
on your arm.” 

“Only a scratch.” 

He held it out to her. The shirt cuff was torn, and there were 
fang-marks on his arm, the one nearest the wrist dripping blood. 
She tied her handkerchief round it tenderly, but in silence. He 
was still striving with himself for mastery over the curious waves 
of emotion that shook him. There was a feeling of deadly fear 
and shrinking from something mysterious and terrible, and yet 
he was conscious of a desire to wait, crouched there in the under- 
growth, for the return of his enemy, and slay it, not in fair fight, 
but craftily. And he found his fingers straying mechanically to 
where a knife should be, but was not. 

May’s voice made him pull himself together. 

“Yes, yes, of course we'll go home, dear.” 

“Not that way, Reggie. ‘The road’s above us.” 

“Oh, of course.” But as he agreed and followed her upwards, 
he felt a nightmare certainty that she was wrong, and that they 
would only wander on into the great woods and be entirely lost. 

They reached the road in a few moments, and the girl made 
her way through the fence first, and with no helping hand this 
time. 

As they stood in the comparative light of the open space, she 
turned to him, her composure at breaking point. 

But he did not take her in his arms, as surely he might have 
felt was her desire. 

“What was it, May?” was all he said. 

“A great white dog,” she answered. “One of those big 
Maremma beasts the shepherds say are half wolves. How 
splendidly you tackled him, Reggie! But I never was so horribly 
frightened in all my life before.” 

He did not tell her how plucky she was, though he might have 
known that most women would have screamed or fainted and 
been exceedingly uncomfortable companions in such an ad- 
venture. 

Indeed, he said very little on their way home, but as they 
reached the gate he begged her not to say anything about the 
affair to the others. 

“Only you must have your arm seen to, Reggie. Oughtn’t it 
to be cauterised, or something ? ” 

“Nonsense, dear. I don’t believe it’s really a bite at all—a 
scratch from a bramble, or the beast’s claw, perhaps.” 
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He spoke with some irritation, which she put down to the pain 
he was doubtless concealing, and beautiful modesty, which made 
him more of a hero than ever. 

So she agreed obediently, and put up her face for the kiss he 
seemed to have forgotten. 

The elders greeted them placidly, observed that they had been 
a long time, and that it was late. 

Only as they were exchanging good-nights, the elder man said 
to Reggie, with a yawn: “So you didn’t meet old Lorenzo's 
ghost? He might have walked to-night, for it’s the 8th of April, 
the duy he died at the villa down there, with all his crimes 
unabsolved.” 


May passed a restless, dream-troubled night, as was natural 
enough after such a shock, but the sunny morning seemed to put 
things on to their usual level again. Until she tried to find 
Reggie alone—it was their habit at that period to be always 
searching for chances of a ¢éte-d-téte—and then she was a little 
puzzled and startled. Reggie was not at her disposal; he was 
full of affairs that had never troubled him before, and he had 
totally forgotten their arrangement to go out and pretend to 
paint in the pine-wood behind the house, where one could spend 
a long, lazy afternoon in solitude if one chose. 

She was hurt and offended, but wise enough to demand no 
explanation. After dinner she went to the piano, instead of 
helping him to smoke on the terrace, as usual, and her bewilder- 
ment increased when he showed no desire to come near her, but 
muttered something about letters to write and left the room. 

“Reggie's energetic and May’s moping,” remarked the elderly 
man under cover of the rather stormy music. 

“ They’ve quarrelled, of course,” said her mother, indifferently. 
“Why do you take such an interest in a very ordinary pair of 
children ?” 

“T renew my youth in them,” he answered. 

“Really? Now they simply bore me.” 

“That's because my youth is so much farther behind me than 
yours, dear lady.”’ 

She laughed, and bade him mind the game. 

Reggie, meanwhile, was writing no letters. He was pacing the 
library with his head in a whirl of new and curious ideas. Never 
before had his loafing, happy, idle life seemed unsatisfactory. 
To be more or less of an artist, to have only a comparative in- 
sufficiency of money and fair prospects from a worldly point of 
view, to have plenty of pleasing friends, and to be engaged to a 
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charming girl, had seemed all that man could desire, He had 
long ago decided that his métier was to appreciate, not create, 
which is an excuse for doing as little work as is consistent with 
having the best time possible. Now that thing he had always 
slightly despised, ambition, was stirring in him. 

No vulgar longing for fame or money, of course. But to bea 
power in the land, by well-laid plans to become a king over men, 
was worth any effort. 

He possessed an uncle, whose acquaintance he had hitherto 
shunned as much as decency permitted, but who now appeared 
in the light of a stepping-stone. This person was a dispenser of 
good things in that slimy political world through which lay the 
way to greatness. He began to think of schemes, subjects he 
would have to study, men he might easily use, heights quite 
attainable to a man who meant to let nothing stand before his 
object. And then power and wealth were but the foundations of 
a splendid life. Painters, writers, and musicians should lay their 
gifts before him, and he had the knowledge to choose and appreciate 
the best of all the arts. He would bea prince among the really 
great, a fosterer of genius and the leader and founder of another 
Renaissance. Among the wild, dizzy fancies rose May’s face. 
Ah, but there were other women, lovelier and more clever than 
she. They would be his, too, for a great man may be royally 
catholic in all his tastes. 

The scratch on his arm itched, and he undid the bandage over 
it. There were the teeth marks, fading into bruises on the 
unbroken skin, and one red, angry spot—the place that had bled. 
He covered it and resumed his restless walk, thinking, thinking 
endlessly. Every now and then he would, as it were, pause to 
look at himself, and wonder if these mad, extravagant dreams 
were really his. It was a curious sense of dual consciousness, 
and it troubled him less and less as he felt that the dreams were 
bold, but possible, plans. The world was very easily conquered 
by a man who was both bold and crafty, and he felt within 
himself the power to be such an one. 

The night was going on, and the house was quiet, when a longing 
for fresh air and open space seized him. It was simple to undo 
the French window and be out upon the terrace which ran round 
two sides of the house and commanded a great view of valley and 
mountain. 

At first the misty expanse, grey and shadowy under the clear 
stars, soothed him. Then the dream-madness took him by the 
throat again. It seemed as if thoughts too big for his brain 
oppressed and dazed him. He was drunk with ideas impossible 
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of expression, and something beyond and apart from this earthly 
world stood at his mind’s elbow urging him to realisation and 
action. It was more than human body and mind could bear, and 
there was a horror of evil over it all. 

May could not sleep for the dreary puzzled sense of estrange- 
ment from her lover. What had she done? How had it come 
about? What did it mean ? 

The questions had no answer, and sleep stood off further and 
further as she thought and wondered. 

At last she rose, and undid the persiani, as we all turn in 
trouble to the outside air for comfort. 

On the terrace below was something dark, like a coat flung 
against the low red wall. As her eyes got used to the dimness 
she saw more plainly. It was a man crouched motionless, half 
on his knees and with his head and arms on the wall. 

It was Reggie. 

She was more puzzled than ever. What was wrong? He was 
obviously in bad trouble, that explained everything, but why had 
he not told her, and what could have happened? Just then her 
eyes were drawn in spite of herself in the other direction. At 
the corner where the terrace ended in a gravel walk stood a huge 
white dog. 

With quite unreasoning instinct she felt danger. There was 
no time for thought, but she sped along the passage from her 
room, unlocked the little door at the end and was down the steps 
that led to the terrace before she realised her action. 

There was a creeping sense of horror-—perhaps it was only the 
chill of the night breeze against her bare ankles—but she turned 
boldly towards the white thing now in the shadow by the corner. 

“ Via!” she cried, breaking a lemon off a tree standing by, and 
flinging this only weapon within reach of the shadow. The great 
beast leaped on to the wall, gave one savage snarl at her, its 
yellow eyes glowing with evil rage, and disappeared noiselessly. 

The drop from the terrace wall at thet point was a sheer forty 
feet. 

But May was only thinking of her lover. She ran to him put 
her face to his, hidden in his arms, and called him gently. He 
stirred as if in heavy sleep. 

Presently he roused to her kisses and endearments. 

“ May, little girl!” he muttered. 

“Tt’s all right, Reggie. Oh, what is the matter? Do tell me 
all about it.” 

“There’s nothing wrong,” he said, getting to his feet and 
taking her in his arms. 
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“ What are you doing here, May darling, at this time of night?” 
he went on. 

“T saw you from my window. Oh, Reggie, don’t be horrid to 
me any more.” 

She burst into uncontrollable sobs in his arms. He was tender 
and remorseful enough to appease a far more deeply offended girl, 
and presently she grew more composed. 

“But there’s nothing to explain, dearest. I’ve never felt in 
the least differently towards you,” he repeated. 

“Ah, you have, Reggie. Ever since that horrid dog jumped 
on us—and, do you know, it was here again to-night——” 

“My dearest child, you're dreaming. What dog? You're 
very fanciful, little girl. I can’t remember exactly how I came 
here, but I must have gone to the library for something and 
wandered out here and fallen asleep. Stupid thing todo. And 
then you had a bad dream and saw me from your window, and 
were dear enough to think something was wrong and to come 
down and wake me. And I should certainly have caught a cold 
if you hadn’t. There, that’s all about it, isn’t it? Now we'll both 
go to bed, and you'll sleep properly, won't you, little goose ?” 

She looked at him. He certainly did not remember, and she 
certainly did not understand, so it was better to say nothing 
more. 

Only she could not forbear to ask if his arm were hurting him. 

“My arm? Oh yes, I scratched it yesterday and you put 
your handkerchief round it. Must I give it back, my lady, or 
may I keep it round my wrist for ever?” He undid it as he 
spoke, and she touched his wrist anxiously. There was but the 
faintest red scar that might easily have been a souvenir of a 
bramble. 

So she kissed him again, and they crept upstairs quietly. And 
in the morning it all seemed verily a dream. He was the same 
idle, cheerful, companionable Reggie as ever, asking no more 
of life than to play with his lady through the spring days. 

But May never passed the Medici bosco without a shudder, 
though she asked no questions and spoke no more of the 
happenings of those two nights. 

Perhaps the peasants are not far wrong in their avoidance of 
the place. Certainly it is not healthy on the night when the 
dark of the moon falls about the Sth of April. 

M. Hantey. 
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